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Pum stars off their guard 

and concealed (so they 
think) behind dark glasses often look entirely 
‘unlike our concept of them on the screen or at 
a party. 

The other day I saw Greta Garbo walking 
along from her dressing room to her set and I 
was struck with her expression of happiness, 
of inner serenity and of some sense of joyful 
anticipation. 

Of all the film players, she is supposed to be 
the most unhappy, the most solitary. I am sure 
she is neither lonely or sad, but enjoys her life 
to the fullest. Of what she was thinking at the 
moment I saw her, I have no way of knowing, 
but certainly her thoughts were pleasant and if 
she isn’t in love with someone, I never saw a 
woman who looked as if she were. 

Some day Miss Garbo will surprise the world 
by quietly marrying some man worthy of her 
and all the myths about her will evaporate. 
Mystery is not becoming to one who looks as 
healthy, happy and pleased with life as she does. 

She was making retakes for “Camille” at the 
time, but the Dumas heroine never looked less 
like the author’s description of her. 

x * * 
= 

After I have written an article on Holly- 
wood mustaches, with special mention of the 
one belonging to William Powell, to whom it 
seems to belong by right of suitability, be- 
comingness and a characteristic touch, doesn’t 
he turn right around and try to make a sap 
of me? f 

However, Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer is pro- 
tecting me, it seems. Powell wanted to sacri- 
fice it for his role m “The Last of Mrs. 
Cheney,” but the studio didn’t want him to 
do so. He remained adamant, until, as a 
last resort, officials looked up the Powell 
contract. 

Si The genial actor had insisted that a clause 
te be inserted making it a breach of contract if 
at any time he were called on to banish this 
adornment of his upper lip. 

Again my bacon is saved. I may bring 
the mustache cup back into favor after all. 


* * * 


HEN Twentieth Century- 

Fox previewed “One in a> 
Million” the other afternoon on Sound Stage 6 
at the Fox Hill studios, they duplicated their 
last big party of this kind, the memorial for 
Will Rogers. 

More than 1,500 guests attended the debut of 
the little skating champion, Sonja Henie, whose ~ 
colorful personality registers exceedingly well 
on the screen. She is not beautiful, but she is 
natural and when you see her skate in “One in 
a Million” you will be convinced that she is a 
combination of acrobat, dancer, skater and 
genius. : 

ke In the audience I noticed Adolphe Menjou 
bet, and his wife, Verree Teasdale; Loretta Young 
eds and = her sister, Polly Ann Young; Shirley 
_ Temple and her mother, June Lang, Tyrone 
Power, Mr. and Mrs. Raymond Griffith, Alan 
Dinehart and his wife, Mozelle Britton, Arthur 
_ Treacher and his mother, Harry Crocker and 
Mrs. Crocker, Jane Withers and her mother, 
ae Claire Trevor, Arline Judge and her little son 
_ Dixie Dunbar, Mr. and Mrs. Warner “Oland, 
_ Brian Donlevy and his fiancee, Marjorie Lane; 
_ Jean Hersholt and Leah Ray. e 
Afterwards Sonja Henie, Menjou, Dick Powell, 
_ the Ritz Brothers, Arline Judge, Frances Lang- 
_ ford, Igor Gorin, Anne Jamison and Arthur 
_. Treacher appeared on the Hollywood Hotel 
_ hour. Darryl Zanuck made one of the best radio 
Speeches I have ever heard by a producer: it 
lasted about a minute. - 
: Wilhelm Henie, father of the talented Sonja, 
_ came all the way from Oslo, Norway, to join his 
_ wife and daughter for the holidays and to see 
_ this picture. Quite naively he was heard: to 
remark to one of his Scandinavian friends: “Can 
«it be possible that my Sonja can act as well as 
Skate? It doesn’t seem possible, but if she can, 
_ she will be the first actor in the family. There 
have been several skating champions.” 


THE HOLLYWOOD REPORTER. 


By Grace Wilcox . 
Screen and Radio Hollywood Bureau 


Believe this or not. They are saying 
around Hollywood that John Barrymore 
is turning into a solid citizen. Well, he 
was staid once before and his new wife 
may have a subduing effect—who knows? 
Anyway, they gave one of the smashing 
parties of the season recently and moving 
picture celebrities, who have never before 
appeared in the same crowd, _ met each 
other for the first time. Certainly Barry- 
more never looked better and all his friends 
are hoping his new picture commitments 
may turn the trick. ie 


FTER ~-Fernand Gravet 

“““ had met practically every 

celebrity in Hollywood, he said to his director, 

Mervyn LeRoy: “Would it be possible for me 

to have a little chat with Tom Mix? I should 
like to go and see him.” 

Tom was called on the telephone and came on 
the set of Gravet’s picture, “The King and the 
Chorus Girl.” He wore his ten gallon hat, six 
guns, loud shirt, cowboy boots, but did not bring 
his horse, Tony. Gravet and Mix talked for a 
long time and after Tom had gone, Gravet 


remarked: “He lives up to everything I have 


always thought about him.” 
I also have been an admirer of Mix through 
the years. He never forgets me at Christmas 
time. I have a wonderful card from him this 
year. It has a Navajo blanket in color on the 
outside, with this inscription: “Blanket message 
from the Mixes.” Inside are pictures of Tom, 
Mrs. Mix and even Tony, to whom I have 


slipped many a piece of sugar. Tom turns poet 


and writes on the card: : : 
“May your stack of chips grow taller, 
May your shooting e’er stay true, 
May good luck plumb snow you under, 
Is always my wish for you.” 
* * * 
Maisie’s coming to town. - She is Made- 
- Jeine Carroll’s pet Sealyham. = 


Because of the six months’ quarantine law 


in England, Miss Carroll has refused, until 
now, to allow Maisie out of the country. 

As the actress will probably remain in 
Hollywood for along time, Captain Astley, 
her husband, is bringing Maisie to the film 
colony. Ge 
_ When she returns to England, the quar- 
antiné law will probably not apply to her; 
she will have learned to act and acting dogs 
are not held by the English laws. 

Pe ee 


HIS Hollywood younger 
: set is rather wonderful. 
They have been taking care of one of their 
crowd, Mary Blackford, for many months now. 
Miss Blackford was paralyzed in an automobile 
accident more than a year ago and has made 
such a brave stand to regain her health that she 
is said to be well on the road to recovery. 
Determined that she should have as bright and 
gay a Christmas as the rest of them, this young 
crowd sponsored a holiday party at the Cocoanut 
Grove in the Ambassador Hotel and with the 
proceeds let Mary know how they felt about 
her, by visiting her and carefully concealing the 
fat purse under loads of personal presents. 
Among those who sponsored the party and 
are Mary’s closest friends are Patricia Ellis, 
Paula Stone, Betty Grable, Eleanore Whitney, 
Dixie Dunbar, Alice Faye, Anne Shirley, Phyllis 
Fraser, Jackie Coogan, Johnny Downs, Tom 
Brown, Tony Martin, Erik Rhodes und Louis 
DePron. : 
* * * 


Gertrude Neisen, of radio fame and who 


a unique party the 
c She invited a group of guests to 
a 7 o'clock breakfast, after which they all 
embarked on a two-hour cruise to the fishing 
banks. Craig Reynold won the booby prize 


_ for catching no fish at all 


<a 


_and lost. 


Personal, but Not 
Confidential 


i HE possessions of moving 

picture people seém to be 

in great*demand by the general public. It is 

said that John Gilbert’s belongings brought very 

high prices at auction, one of his old suits going 
for $150. f é : 

_ Mary Astor’s household furniture is said to 


have sold at a pretty penny and eager people 


paid excellent prices for her rare bric-a-brac, 
rugs and tapestries. ; 
Before Anna May Wong had a chance to put 
up her European wardrobe at auction, the public 
heard of it and several buyers offered her excel- 
lent prices. She could not sell, as she had turned 
her effects over to the auctioneer, _ 
And now Clark Gable is being offered $1,000 — 
for the renovated roadster, with gadgets, given 
to him by Carole Lombard as a Valentine gift. 
He has been approached by five potential cus- 
tomers, but of course turns a deaf ear. Auto- 
bile dealers have tried to persuade him to 
exchange his gift for a new car, in order that 
théy may use his old one for advertising pur- 
poses, but that is the last thing he intends doing. 
“Tt isn’t for sale,” he declares, positively. 
: * * * ; 
Johnny Downs has turned songwriter. _ 
He can only compose when he’s blue 
and if the gossips are to be believed, he 
has been writing love lyrics and composing 
sad songs because his course of true love is 
not running smoothly. Eleanore Whitney 
is the young lady, who is having a flirtation 
with somebody else, but I saw them together 
the other night at the Brown Derby, so per- 
haps all is forgiven. 
His last two compositions are: “Desert 
-Moon” and “You Give the World a 
Melody.” You will hear them soon in a 
picture for Peramount and on the radio. 
z * x ‘ my : 


.f HIS story strikes me as 
being one of the strangest 

ever to come out of Hollywood. _ 
‘David Niven, whose role in “Beloved Enemy” 
is winning him new and unexpected plaudits, 
received a Christmas present from his brother 
in England which surprised him. This present 
consisted of papers, duly signed, sealed and 
delivered, which gives him the right to have his 
body disposed of in the usual way by relatives” 


and friends, in case of his demise. 


Young Mr. Niven got involved with a bookie 
while he was an officer in the Highland Light 
Infantry. In other .words, he bet on the races 
The bookie demanded something on _ 
account and Niven couldn’t afford to have his | 
Colonel discover he had been placing his money 
on the nags, so he cast about for a way of col- 
lecting a sufficient amount to satisfy an impor-— 
tunate creditor. . e : Ss 

This seemed practically impossible until a 
brother officer suggested to him that he try a 
clinic, which paid money if one signed away - 
one’s body after death. 

So, for the sum of two pounds — $10.00 — 
over the usual price, because he had never 
smoked in his life, David Niven paid off his 
bookie and signed off his body. — 

He had forgotten all about the transaction 
until his brother sent him the papers, properly 
decorated with Christmas trappings. ss 

“I am my own man again,” chuckles the 
actor, who is trying to make himself believe | 
that the voice of Miss Merle Oberon over the 


trans-Atlantic telephone is almost as exciting 


as her presence. He intended going back to _ 
England with her, but had to -join Miriam 
Hopkins in “The Woman’s Touch,” for Samuel _ 
Goldwyn, instead. en 
é * * * 


The Turf Club and Jockey Club at the 


Among those noticed at the 
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: | THINK I know less 

about Hollywood 

and the motion picture colony, so-called, 
_ than any other player in the industry. 
I’ve been here for eight years, more 


or less regularly, and_I’ve worked in- 


pictures for more than four years, yet 
in all that time’ I’ve visited only three 
studios and have worked in only one. 
Like most other people, I’ve never 
- seen Garbo. 


The small boys and girls who wait 
‘with their autograph albums in front 
of the Vine St. restaurants know more 
players by sight than I-do. We don’t 
even live in Hollywood, much less in 
the film “colony,” and we have no beach 
house at Malibu and no mountain cabin 

-near Lake Arrowhead. 

But we have a beautiful new house 

in Encino, a little town 12 miles from 
Los Angeles, where Al is called Mayor 
Jolson, We also have a lot just out of 
Palm Springs, or do have unless Al has 
sold it since I started writing this. He 
might as well sell it because Al)... Jr., 
and I are very well content where 
We are, 


4 


ene shag ¢. : a | SSUPPOSE one could 
gay that Al and I are “of Hollywood 
_ but not in it.” I like it that way and 


world as we wish and can leave the 
rest of it alone. You would be surprised 
_ to know how many nights we stay at 


couple—or just stay home. 


_ Al makes one picture a year now— 
_ although he gets restless in between 
times and dashes back and forth, to 


go does he. It means that we can take - 
_ just as much of a part in the movie 


chome and play cards with another — 


- I think we have an almost ideal life, 


1 from New York every three months — 


I'd Rather Play Golf Than Be a Movie 


Queen, Says This Dancing Film Star 


_ It means that we are each well rested 
and anxious to work when a new pic- 
ture starts, and ready and willing to 
play when the picture is finished. That 
sounds, unintentionally, like the title 
of my new picture, which is called 
“Ready, Willing and Able.” ~ ; 
Keeping ‘just out of” Hollywood is 
good for any player who works in the 
movies, in my opinion. Hollywood it- 


Self is so steeped in pictures, so full of 


Shop talk and rumors that it is diffi- 
cult to get an honest perspective there. 
But out here in the country, even if 
Hollywood is only 12 miles and 10 min- 
utes (as Jimmy drives) away, somehow 
the sunshine and the oranges and the 
swimming pool and, most of all, Al, 
Jr., seem very much more important. 


: Un I married 
Mr. Jolson, I had worked hard all my 
life. I know the value of the money 


_ I earn in pictures even though it- may 


seem to some to be out of proportion 


_to the work I do. I’ve earned my own 
way most of the time since I was 13. 


years old, My first job paid me $45 
a week and it was a welcome addition 
to the family income. I lived in New 


York then with my family—a long way — 


“out of Hollywood.” : 
I came to Hollywood first to play 
two theater engagements. I had $500 


_ better work on a day after such dis- 


as his wife, I never felt that I was a 
part of the movie industry. It was 
Several years before I got up enough 
courage to make a movie test, although 
with Al’s help I suppose I could have 
had one any time I wanted it. 


In spite of all stories to the con- 
trary, I more or less got myself into 
pictures finally. The same old test, 
mentioned above, did it for me. Al 
agreed, of course, or I would never have 
played a part in “42nd Street” and he 
dictated the terms of my first contract, 
but he did nothing to encourage me 
in the idea that I might become a 
great star. 


He still doesn’t. I don’t believe he 
cares particularly whether I work in 
pictures or not, so long as my career 
doesn’t become the most important 
thing in my life. But I know he does 
want me to be happy. And he told 
me long ago, when we first moved to 
Hollywood, that he didn’t believe I 
would be happy if we tied up too closely 
with movies, the film colony and the 
night life of the celebrities, 


2 : T ms is why, when 
we built our home and adopted our 
baby boy, we settled in the outskirts 
of Hollywood. and it™is why we never 
visit the Trocadero or other swank 
night spots more than once a month 
and sometimes not that often. 

Hollywood is clannish, more clannish 
than New York. Social activity and 
discussion there revolve almost entirely 
around pictures and the studios.. But 


in Encino, just out of Hollywood, Al 
talks politics and gold mining and I 


find people who will listen to my stories 
about my baby. I know I can do 


day that follows 
" lk ¥ &: eh, 


My family lives near us now. Al’s 
official family, the faithful men who 
have been his companions, advisers and 


card-playing partners, still surround 
him. I have learned to like and appre- 
ciate them all. When I work, I work 
hard—particularly in pictures like my 
present one where I have to dance a 
great deal. Al and all the people who 
work for him understand -this, and I 
am helped in every way possible. 

But the biggest help of all, perhaps, 
is the fact that, because we live just 


“out of Hollywood, I can, when I come 
home.tired, put on a pair of comfortable > 


slacks, take little Al by the hand and 
go out and pick oranges. Only to pick 
oranges, I have to poach on Al. Sr.’s 
territory. The lemon’ orchard is really 
on my land, 


Moiese. I con- 


fess, I find myself wishing I had made 
golf my career instead of pictures. L 
find myself particularly happy when I 
am on the golf links even though I may 
develop a bad slice and spend my after- 
noon in the rough. 


A poor golf game, you know, is its 
own punishment. Picture work is dif- 
ferent in that respect: A scene or a 
dance badly done may keep a whole 
company, a hundred other people or 
more, working long extra hours. It’s 
the realization of this, I think, that 
makes movie work the nerve-racking - 
experience it nearly always is for a 
young, inexperienced player. 

“Count your blessing,” the good Sis- 
ter who was my best loved teacher in 
the parochial school I attended in New 
York, used to tell me when I went to. 
her with my problems. I try to do 
that and I hope to teach our son to do 
it, too, : 


And one blessing I count as especially 
important to him and to. me is the 
-one that permits me to work in pic- — 
tures and to live with those I love “just _ 
out of” Ho Be Be: ee ae 


cg ee 
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Tryout 


E IS one of those dauntless 


daredevils, the stunt men, 
who risk their necks to double for 


the stars. This time it is a danger- 


ous leap the studio wants. him to do 
—from a window high in the tower 
of a castle on a set into the water 
of what purports to be the castle 


moat. 
“For how much?” asks the stunt 


“For $50,” replies the company’s 
business manager. 

The double regards the castle 
tower doubtfully, then without a 
word walks around to the rear of the 
set. A moment or two later he is 
climbing through the recessed win- 
dow high above. 


.,eIs this the one you want me to 


jump from?” he asks with a shout. 
The director nods. 

Then, in an instant, before any- 
one has time to realize what:he is 


about, the stunt man leaps, lands 
with a splash in the moat, pulls him- 
self out drenched and dripping. 

“Nope,” he exclaims as he moves 
off. “I won’t do it. Fifty dollars 
ain’t enough.” 


Big Finance 


HIS is Hollywood: To a major 

studio comes a screen writer 
with the synopsis or treatment of 
a story he suggests for the films. 
For the synopsis the studio pays 
$5,000, then decides to go no further. 
So the writer sends the story to a 
magazine, gets in return a check 
for $10,000. 

In due time, the studio’s story 
department, combing the magazine 
in its usual way, comes across the 
story, recommends it for produc- 
tion. By this time the price is up. 
When bargaining is over, the studio 
has the story, the author has $15,000 
more. 


Boner 


Ay CV SCOERS are quick to 


pounce with sardonic glee 
upon what appear to be blunders or 
boners in filmplays and often hasten 
to write the studios about them. 
Not all such errors, however, tes- 
tify to the carelessness or stupidity 
of the picture producers. Many 
result from the way the photoplay 
is finally cut and edited, are per- 
mitted to remain because to correct 
them would cost much more than 
it would be worth. 
Such a boner you will see if you 
‘watch closely Frank Capra’s forth- 


coming Columbia picture, “Lost 


Horizon.” 

The scene is a ship’s bar. A group 
of men sit around a table. One of 
them orders brandy. As the scene 
was shot, a waiter takes the order, 
returns in a moment with the 


brandy, puts it on the table. 


_In cutting and editing out thou- 
sands of feet of film in order to get 


the picture down to required length, 


ra <A 
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much of the action and the dialog 
from the ship’s bar scene. This in- 
cludes the shot showing the waiter 
bringing the drink. 

So when you see the picture, you 
will observe the passenger order- 
ing the brandy, then in an instant it 
will be on the table in front of him 
as if by magic. A boner? Perhaps. 
But, believe Capra and Columbia 
Studios, at the worst only technical, 
not worth undoing at the price t 
be paid. 


Arithmetic ; 


OLLYWOOD looked a bit 
startled and drew in its breath 
when Samuel Goldwyn recently 


paid $160,000 for the stage play, 


“Dodsworth” and $165,000 for an- 
other Broadway hit, “Dead End.” 
These are high numbers even for 
the film barons to pay. 

Yet authors and owners of story 
rights have made considerably big- 
ger fortunes out of single pieces of 
typewritten merchandise in the 
earlier days of pictures. Probably 
the biggest profit on a story was 
obtained by Klaw and Erlanger, 
play producers, who owned the 
rights to “Ben Hur” and sold them 
to the old Goldwyn company for a 
fifty-fifty share of screen play earn- 
ings. Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer took 
over this deal and made $6,000,000 
on “Ben Hur.” Simple arithmetic 
will give you Klaw and Erlanger’s 
profit. 


Thomas Dixon, author of “The 


_ Clansman,” took $800,000 out of the 


picture, “The Birth of a Nation.” 
Another noteworthy deal was 


that which Richard A. Rowland, of © 


the old Metro company, made with 
Blasco Ibanez for “The Four Horse- 
men of the Apocalypse.” It was for 
$10,000 down and 10 per cent of the 
profits. Before the picture got un- 
der way, Ibanez wanted it all in 
cash and took $190,000. Had he 
stood by his original agreement he 
would have got close to $400,000. 


Oddest of all was the payment of 
$40,000 by Paramount to Havelock 
Ellis for the title, “The Dance of 
Life.” The studio bought the play 
“Burlesque,” called it “The Dance 
of Life,” then to be certain no com- 
plications would arise, it sent Dr. 
Ellis the $40,000 check, though what 
he had written had nothing to do 
with the play and nothing to do 
with the film. 


Too Many Ideas 


WO writers are assigned by 

RKO-Radio to work on a pic- 
ture. Neither has collaborated’ be- 
fore with the other. Neither wants 
to let the other know that he is not 
really a scenarist but an idea man. 
After three weeks of hard work they 
are still without a script, so the 
studio takes the assignment out of 
their hands, calls in a third writer, 
turns over to him innumerable pages 
of typed matter that the first two 
have developed. ; 


Next day writer No. 3 returns to— 


the producer. “I can’t do a scenario 
with this material,” he explains. 
‘There are enough ideas in it for 
an entire season’s output of pic- 
tures.” : pas ' 


Electricity 


N A sound stage at Warner 
Brothers’ studio, huge steel 
towers rise out of the floor, their 
tops almost touching the rafters. 
All about is the paraphernalia of 
electrical power—transformers, con- 
densers, circuit-breakers. I~ detail 
a careful reproduction of a Southern 
California sub-station, the largest 
of its kind, it is a distinctly novel 
set for the picture “Slim,” featuring 
Pat O’Brien, Henry Fonda, Stuart 
Erwin. me 
Here we find them doing an un- 
usual scene in which actors playing 


the parts of linemen repair a circuit 
carrying 132,000 volts of electricity 
at the height of a blinding blizzard. 
To create the blizzard with un- 
cooked corn flakes and a battery of 
wind machines is just studio rou- 
tine. The real trick is to bring into 
the lens the dramatic effect of such 
electrical fireworks as play around 
high tension sub-stations in cold or 
wet. weather—crackling -blue-white 
flame in long blinding arcs. 

One hundred sixty-four men go 
into action to work this exciting 
illusion with the aid of a million 
and a half volts of current. The 
high tension circuits on which the 
actors work are just bogus props. 
To each insulator, circuit breaker, 
switch, however, run concealed 
wires alive with electricity. Between 
gaps in this circuit, the current 


leaps like dazzling forked lightning, 


illuminating the storm scene with 
brilliant threats of danger and 
death. 

Applying the same principles as 
govern the operation of the ignition 
system on your motor car, studio 
electrical experts send 22,000 volts 
shooting through a series of trans- 
formers and coils. When. it emerges, 
it is a million and a half volts. 


Temperamental 


OTH LIONEL and John Bar- 

rymore are working these 
days on the same studio lot, Metro, 
visit back and forth on their re- 
spective sets. Watching production 
of “Captain Courageous” in which 
Lionel appears, John is moved to 
contrast the director of today with 
the megaphonist of a few years 
ago. 

-“They talk about temperamental 
actors,” said John, “but actually di- 
rectors often have been much more 
temperamental.” 

Barrymore recalled one director, 
a good friend of his, who when 
ruffled used to throw his hat down 
and jump on it. 

“He would never wear a cheap 
hat,” the actor added, “so it cost 
him at least eight or 10 dollars a 
day.” 

- Barrymore paused, chuckled. 


“I remember one day he was try- 


ing to get a scene out of a stupid 


door of the Gaiety, where the 


(Sn the LOU with the Candid Reporter 


bit player. Things were going bad- 
ly. Finally the director, after ruin. 
ing his hat, shouting, tearing his 
hair, frantically pulled up some 
grass by the roots, stuffed it in 
his mouth. 

“The bit player eyed him stolidly, 
then pointed to the top of a nearby 
hill. : 
““The grass is longer up there,’ 
he suggested, ‘and besides there are 
daisies.’ ” 


N ostalgic Note 


OR YEARS during the Vic- 


torian Era no barber shop in 
America was complete without its 
shelves of  gilt-lettered shaving 
mugs and the latest copy of the 
Police Gazette, pink print of pul- 
chritude and pugilism in which 
customers lost themselves while 
waiting to have. their mustaches 
curled. -And no copy of the Police 
Gazette was complete, either, unless 
it bore on its cover the latest photo- 
graph of Della Fox or Lillian Rus- 
sell or Frankie Bailey in tights, or 
mayhap the curvacious likeness of 
some other queen of Gay Nineties’ 
musicomedy or burlesque. 

When Irving Berlin sat down to 
write some songs for Twentieth 
Century-Fox’s “On the Avenue,” 
this never-to-be-forgotten weekly 
with its eye-filling illustrations 
popped into mind as the inspiration 
for a melody. Soon he emerged 
with a tune and some lyrics about 
“the pretty young brunet on the 
pink Police Gazette.” 

Now on a sound stage at Twen- 
tieth Century this song has become 
the basis for a novel number in 
which seven different sets are in- 
geniously made to appear consecu- 
tively on a theater stage, traveling 
past the camera from right to left, 
each halting for a few moments 
within the frame of the proscenium 
arch, ar 
As the number begins we see 
Dick Powell singing in a barber 


shop of the early ’90’s. Powell is 


a sartorial gem, in a cutaway and 


loud check pants, gray derby, pink- 
striped shirt and collar. 

For chorus, he has two be-mus- 
tached barbers, their two be-whis- 
kered customers. One verse sung, 
the train of sets moves to the left, 
as Powell, starting the next verse, 
steps to the right, from the depart- 
ing background into a new one. 
This is a crowded horse car, which 
the star boards and rides until he 
reaches not the end of the line but 
the end of the verse. Then a bit of 
beach at Coney Island comes into 
view. 

Singing as he goes, Powell next 


Stops before a billboard, and there 


she is again, that girl in tights on 
the Police Gazette. Soin set No. 6, - 
the dashing young blade is in a 
florist’s shop buying. her flowers, 
and finally we see him at the stage ~ 


shapely Alice Faye appears in be- ff 
spangled black tights, pink-plumed _ 


picture hat—the 


By Gladys Oaks 


Hes HAYES is one 
of the comparatively 
few women celebrities who has been 


married only once. She still is so much 
in love with her husband, Charles Mac- 


Arthur, the playwright, that she won’t . 


spend part of her time living away from 
him, no matter how tempting Holly- 
wood’s offers, 

“Marriage is only truly successful,” 
she told me, “if it lets both people 
grow. Many intelligent women have 
civilized brains and rather primitive 
emotions. A man with a sense of humor 
brings them balance, so they have 
enough energy left over from their per- 
sonal experience to work and develop.” 

I saw Miss Hayes in her beautiful 
home in Nyack, N. Y. As we talked 
the MacArthurs’ fair-haired little girl 
played nearby. The house stands on a 
slope just above the Hudson, and we 
could see the river below. 

“But are the humorless fellows attrac- 
tive to an intelligent medern woman?” 
I asked. “Are they really such a 
menace as you think?” 

“Well, I almost married a fellow like 
that,” she said with a twinkle in her 
eyes. “Don’t forget that harmless, mis- 
understood young man, burning with 
ambition, often seem beautiful lovers to 
girls who are young themselves!” 

“Tell me about it,” I begged, and so I 
bring you the adventure which, Helen 
Hayes says, taught her the kind of man 
to be avoided as a life partner. If you’re 
her sort of woman—intelligent, yet im- 
pulsive and emotional—there’s some- 
thing of value for you in her little tale. 


if HAPPENED when 


she was just starting out on her stage 
career. The youth in the case worked 
in a Wall Street broker’s office and 
wasn’t unsuccessful at selling bonds. But 
he wanted to write. He did turn out a 
story now and then, but he never sold 
any. He told Helen Hayes they were 
too profound for the general public. He 
was very handsome with intense black 
eyes and hair. There was an air of tor- 
tured, romantic sadness about him. 

Now and then she would say some- 
thing that she considered rather cute, 
and he wouldn’t get it. She began to 
find little streaks of boredom in their 
companionship. But this, she sternly 
told herself, looking at his dark eyes, 
was because she wasn’t deep enough to 
be worthy of him. 

One afternoon they went to a concert 


The young man couldn’t appreciate muffins. 


together. It was at the Metropolitan 
Opera House; Tito Ruffo was the 
singer; the seats were in the second 
row, orchestra. He brought her or- 
chids. 

“Because they are the most preci- 
ous of flowers,” he said. “And you 
are the most precious of girls!” 

She was really impressed. She 
pinned on the corsage with great 
care. Maybe she’d press one of the 
orchids in her-big dictionary and keep 
it forever.: 

During the final number Miss 
Hayes’ companion was simply carried 
away. With a large gesture he 
reached over, tore the corsage from 
her waist and threw it to the stage. 


‘Tue young actress 


was aglow with the song herself. But 
even in the flood of radiant music she 
noticed the little hole in her favorite 
dress. Still, it wasn’t very important, 
and she was ready to feel they were 
walking on air when they went up 
Broadway after the concert. 

She had eaten a late 
breakfast and no 
lunch and_ she 
began to de- 
velop an ap- 
petite. But 


when she sug- 
gested tea he 
protested. “How 

5 can you think of eating after 
the ecstasy of that music?” 

She was really getting hungry, and she 
insisted. And when the muffins came, 
all hot and buttery, she ate and ate. 
He didn’t take anything, but she was 
too busy to pay any attention. She 
ordered more. 

But now she had gone too far. With 
a gesture that reminded her of his 
snatching away the orchids, he flung 
himself from the table. “I can’t stand 
this,” he cried. “This orgy of muffins 
after some of the greatest moments of 
my life!” And away he rushed. 

“It was then,” said Helen Hayes, “I 
realized just what kind of life one would 
have with that sort of fellow. I broke 
off with him and swore off forever 
romantic tendencies with earnest, hu- 
morless men.” 

“Well,” said I, smiling with her, “I 
guess that just about covers one type 
that’s a total matrimonial loss. I won- 
der if now you'd tell me a little about 
a matrimonial gain. As a newspaper- 
woman I know how rare happy mar- 
riages are between such talented people 
as you and Mr. MacArthur. How do 
you do it?” 


bs 

A PRETTY large 
question,” she said thoughtfully. “But 
I'll try to answer. As a matter of fact, 
I don’t think getting along with a hus- 
band or wife is so very different from 
getting along with other people. Just 
more so!” 


Marry a ‘Man With a Conse of Muniae 


By 3 
& % a, 


Miss Hayes and her husband, Playwright 
Charles MacArthur; and with her daughter. 


“A man and woman are really happy,” 
she went on, “when they continue to be 
stimulated and aware of each other. How 
can people who live together every day 
keep the edge on? Only, I think, when 
the understanding between them is the 
quickest and most satisfying thing they 
know! And, honestly, that sort of un- 
derstanding doesn’t come often to the 
hysterical folks or the grimly earnest 
ones.” 


Miss Hayes feels that it’s hard to keep 
a sense of true values thesé days. And 
that this sense of values or “balance,” 
as she calls it, is necessary to bring 
up a happy child, produce an attitude of 
friendliness in the people about you, or 
achieve a good hard-living, well-wearing 
marriage. She thinks that she and 
Charles MacArthur have been grand for 
each other because their contact in- 
creases their balance. 


“When I met Charlie,” she told me, “TI 
was very shy. I knew he was brilliant, 
entirely at home in the New York liter- 
ary and theatrical crowd where I felt 
an outsider. ~ 


“The first fine thing he did for me 
was to convince me that I had my own 
special kind of wit and good sense to 
contribute. In the warmth of his 
realization of me I began to open up 
and become articulate. A man with 
less balance or less humor would have 
been irritated to death by my silly 
awkwardnesses. 


| 

THINK a sense 
of proportion about money is pretty 
essential to a good marriage,” said Helen 
Hayes. “Nothing is so destructive as 
bickering and petty quarrels about 
finances. Making money too conspicu- 
ous seems to me especially bad for 
children. Of course, I realize that when 
people are very poor they can’t help 
thinking about it. But when there’s 
enough, it should be secondary to more 
exciting things. Kids, for instance, 
love toys they’ve made more than those 
they buy.” 

“Yes,” she concluded, “I think I can 
Say without much reservation that a 
sense of humor would be necessary to 
keep the happiness in any marriage of 
mine. .So many divorces come about 
because one member of the matriage 
partnership tries to be a boss. How 
could a man or woman with any humor 
try to dominate another person? 

“And about 90 per cent of the fun 
of married life—and the comfort of mar- 
ried life—is sharing the lovely little per- 
ceptions of how funny things are. It en- 
ters into every phase of experience. 
It shows you the world isn’t lost when 
you’ve had a disappointment. and 
steadies* you in your big, intoxicated 
moments. Why, marriage would be 
just one tragedy after. another with a 
man who always took himself—and you 
—seriously.” 


First Aid 
or Battle 


By Grace Grandville 


W =» beauty istin dis- 
tress, who will come 


to the rescue? There are plenty of 
gadgets, to be sure. Myriads of things 
calculated to succor are put up in 
jars and bottles, and a ‘well-equipped 
beauty shop displays a first aid sign on 
every third corner. But nobody’s go- 
ing to lead you by the nose and make 
you take advantage of any of them. 
You've got to be your own rescuer. Not 
even your best friend will tell you 
what’s wrong and what to do about it. 
If she did, you’d call her a cat. 

It is strictly up to you. You have 
to do your own fighting in a war which 
never ends. Let up a bit and the arch 
enemy Time puts « wrinkle over on you. 
Get lazy and see how quickly an inch 
is added to your waistline. Nor is 
Time the only enemy. 

You are up against expert sharp shoot- 
ing from whole troops of glamour girls 
who certainly know their ammunition. 
Even Sweet Sixteen -has to fight to 
keep the attention of the stag line in 
this highly competitive modern war- 
fare. 


Y ov need all the 
help you can get, Soldier. Here’s some 


first aid from Hollywood. Each item 


ing quickie. Suppose, after a long and 
busy day, you have about five minutes 
to freshen up before going eon into the 
2vening, which promises to be large also. 
Joan recommends one of the liquid 
cleansers which come in convenient 
bottles. There are several good ones. 
Saturate a fluff or two of cotton and go 
carefully over your face. 


Ir you take a tip 
from Cecilia Parker, whose skin has an 
enviable, clear texture, you won’t use 


anything but your hands to.put soap 
on your face. She doesn’t believe in 
wash cloths, sponges, etc. Her meth- 
od is to work up a good lather and 
apply it in a gentle massaging motion 
with her fingertips. She lets it stay 
on a full minute and then rinses it off 
not once or twice, but in four or five 
different waters. She has a pet theory 
that soap is hard to get off and re- 
quires a lot of rinsing. There’s some- 
thing in that. 

Katharine. Hepburn washes out her 
eyes with a good eye lotion several! 
times a day. She says it keeps them 
starry, and she ought to know. An- 
other bit of advice from Hepburn is to 
throw away nail files and use only emery 
boards to make necessary repairs. Then 


Karen Morley gives you a 


‘Was contributed by a seasoned cam- 
paigner. If she weren’t she wouldn't 
be famous for her looks. Just remem- 
ber that. Beauty battles are won by 
effort, not favoritism. 


Jean Harlow says to use a cleansing 
cream which liquefies upon application. 
When you put it on, slide your finger- 

- tips over the surface of your face gent- 

fy and always with an upward stroking 
movement. Don’t push and prod your 
skin while creaming it and you won’t 
run the danger of breaking down the 
delicate underlying tissue and muscles. 
at the cream you use is too heavy and 
Solid in texture it is almost impossible 
to apply it properly. Jean likes to 
keep her face coated with cleansing 
cream all the time she is taking her 
‘evening bath. 


Joan Blondell contributes a beautify- 


suggestion for eye makeup. 


there won’t be any rough edges to catch 
in your chiffon stockings. Heavy filing 
can be left to a professional manicurist. 


FE RANCES DEE would 


have you exercise your eyes regularly 
every day to strengthen them and add 
to their beauty. The simple method she 
uses is to roll them around in every di- 
rection for two minutes morning and 
night. After the nightly ogling she 
gently massages the skin underneath 
her eyes with oil or wrinkle cream. 
Joan Bennett told me that for a long 
time now she has patted a little fatty 
cream around her eyes every night be- 
fore going to bed. These girls are not 
going to be caught in a few years with 
a barbed wire entanglement of lines on 
lids that should be nice and smooth. 
Here’s an eye makeup trick guaran- 


. 


teed to fool the populace and make: your 
shining orbs look bigger and_ shinier. 
It is submitted by Karen Morley. Draw 
a fine line with an eyebrow pencil the 
full length of the upper lid as close 
as possible to the lashes. Extend it 
down at the outer corner of the eye 
about an eighth of an inch. More is 
dangerously obvious. Then, starting in 
the center of the lower lid, draw a line 
out to meet the line from the upper 
lid. This makes a tiny triangle at the 
outer corner of the eye and extends the 
illusion of its size by so much. Blend 
the penciled lines a little with the finger- 
tip to make them less: noticeable. 


Sm more about 
eyes, which must illustrate their im- 
portance. Anita Louise offers a tip 
about the use of mascara. She prefers 
it black and puts it on the upper lashes 
enly. She has two brushes instead_of 


one for the operation.. The first brush 
applies the mascara and she is care- 
ful not to load it unmanageably. The 
second is merely dampened slightly and 
then used to go over the lashes and 
remove surplus mascara. It serves to 
separate lashes which got stuck to- 
gether the first time and prevent their 
having that artificial spiked look. 

Ann Dvorak says you must have a 
set of beauty brushes. A _ good hair 
brush is necessary, also eyebrow and 
lash brushes, a complexion brush of 
the ‘gentler sort for the face and an- 
other more virile attached to a long 
handle so it can be used under the 
shower for all-over scrubbing. Include 
a nail brush and a soft rabbits’ hair 
powder brush. She finishes her paean in 
praise of brushes with an admonition to 
brush your teeth three times a day in- 
stead of the prescribed two times and 
they will be just that much. whiter. 

First aid for figures is presented by 


Cecilia.Parker scorns the wash cloth for her face. 


Margot Grahame in the form of a com- 
bination weight controller and -com- 
plexion beautifier. Her advice is to 
drink a full glass of hot water with 
the juice of half a lemon in it the last 
thing at night and the first thing in the 
morning. 


Par ELLIS has a 
new idea in diets about which she -is 
enthusiastic, and no wonder. She lost 
nine pounds in a month and a half. She 
restricts her breakfast to fruit and cof- 
fee and a nibble or two of Melba toast. 


For lunch sne has what she wants. 
Making lunch the big meal of the day 
is the secret of successful reducing, 
Says Pat, if you also make your after- 


noon as active as she does. Work hard 
or play hard and you’ll burn: up~ the 
extra calories of noontime indulgence. 

Then at other people’s dinner hour 
you go Spartan. Pat has been having 
a cup of tomato juice or a bow) of clear 
broth and nothing else. 


Sa 


Consider the Case of Singer Nelson Eddy 


By Clarke Wales 


N =xs0s EDDY has 
@ scrapbook. A lot 
of actors and actresses have scrap- 
books, filled with clippings tracing the 
rise of Sophie Smith or Joe Bloke, from 
the first brief but momentous para- 
graph announcing a contract: to the 
two-column story about the avid mob 
of fans who broke down Sstagedoors and 
wrecked a theater in the course of a 
personal appearance tour. 


But Nelson Eddy’s Scrapbook is dif- 
ferent. It is, in fact, two distinct scrap- 
books, with clippings about two distinct 
persons. No matter that both the per- 
sons are Nelson Eddy, and that in all 
major regards Nelson Eddy is the same 
person in each instance. Only a reader 
with the rarest sort of clairvoyance 
could discern the common root. 

For example, in the first part of that 
Scrapbook are sedate interviews in which 
the reporter ventured into no more 
perilous ground than a question anent 
the relative merits of American and 


lumped in the class of such nine-day 
wonders as the sorely lamented Rudolph 
Valentino. He has as much chance of 
being an “ordinary guy” in public as 
Joe Stalin has of getting on the board 
of directors of the House of Morgan. 
This is very puzzling to Mr. Eddy. 


Bor as a matter of 
fact, is it possible for any motion pic- 
ture star to be ordinarily human? I 
Shall digress for a moment, to wit: 


Briet years ago when Jean Harlow 
was just reaching the apogee, nadir or 
pinnacle of success as it is measured 
in Hollywood, the Century of Progress 
Exposition was going on in. Chicago. 
Now Miss Harlow, possessed of normal 
girlish interests in spite of fame and 
everything, thought a trip to the fair 
would be fun. It might have been, had 
she’ disguised herself with a long gray 
beard. 

But when she appeared at the fair in 
her natural face, she was mobbed. And 


Eddy boosted a small cafe by signing autographs at the door. 


European composers. Or dignified notices 
of concerts, with remarks. that “Mr. 
Eddy was in fine voice’ and comments 
on the masterful control which Mr. 
Eddy exercised over his vibrato in. the 
aria from this-or-that. ~All very nice, 
and soothing to the soul of an artist. 


Bor the second half 


of the scrapbook—ah. Barnum, ah 
Bailey! It contains such succulent 
trivia as: “Singing Romeo of the screen 
reveals ideal of his heart” or “Blond 
heart-throb denies engagement” or, 
from a current publication, “Is Nelson 
Eddy jealous because his: leading lady 
is going to marry Gene Raymond? 
Here he gives his. answer.” All very 
florid, and not soothing to the soul of 
an artist. 2 

In brief, the first half of the* boo 
treats Nelson Eddy as a human being 
and an artist.. The second treats him 
as a movie star — that is, a freak cate- 
gorically akin to the Bearded Lady or 
Hydra (look at him, folks!), the boy 
with six toes and two heads. 

Now Mr. Eddy distinctly is not a 
freak. He is an amiable blond young 
man who happens to be one of the few 
brought to the screen from radio ,or 
opera who are, not less personable than 
an Arkansas scarecrow in January. He 
is, in his own words, ‘“‘an ordinary guy” 
who through a gift of nature and his 
own perseverance is able to bring some 
pleasure to a large number of people. 

But because, in the course of giving 
pleasure by means of an unusually fine 
baritone voice, Nelson Eddy has ap- 
peared on the screen, he has been 


when she fled to her hotel suite, people 
took up points of vantage and stared 
at her through field glasses. 


Recently Clark Gable visited New 
York to See a play. Two minutes after 
he entered a hotel, the lobby and the 
street outside looked like a scene from 
thé storming of the Bastille. 


Returning to Nelson Eddy, who is 
more or less the subject of this dis- 
sertation, he spends half his time and 
makes much of his living appearing in 
concert in cities all over the country. 
After a few weeks of touring he has 
to look frequently into a mirror to 
make sure that he has not, perchance, 
sprouted an extra pair of ears. It is 
obvious that the audiences he meets are 
reacting to something besides a voice. 


Ix one Middle West 


city the audience elambered over the 
footlights and chased him to his dress- 
ing room, waving autograph books like 
Comanches with tomahawks in pursuit 
of a blond school niistress, 


‘T had to catch a train in order to 
make my next engagement,” says Eddy, 
“so I couldn’t stay and sign those books. 
I told them so, but they wouldn’t take 
my word for it. And now-I suppose a 
lot of people in that town think Nelson 
Eddy is a high-hat louse.” 

For the benefit of any who may have 
formed this conception, I shall repeat 
the story which I got from a chap 
named Barney who runs a small cafe 
near the radio station where Eddy did 
his Sunday evening broadcasts. 

Between rehearsals and _ broadcast 


a? 


With Jeanette MacDonald in M-G-M’s “Maytime.” 


Eddy was in -the habit of slipping out 
to Barney’s for a snack of bread and 
hot milk. The Hollywood autograph 
mob got wise, and one Sunday Barney 
walked over to Eddy’s table. 

“There’s a mob of autograph hunters 
out in front, Mr. Eddy,” he said. “You 
can leave by the back way and avoid 
them if you want to, but — it would do 
me a lot of good if you went out the 
front door.” 

Eddy went out the front door, signed 
autograph books until he had to run to 
make the broadcast, and now’ Barney 
has enlarged his cafe and put in 20 
more tables. 


P ERHAPS the peo- 
ple who pursue screen stars cannot be 
blamed for over-zealousness. Possibly 
they are merely trying to keep up the 
standards which have been described to 
them in various branches of the press. 
They likely believe that the star would 
be disappointed if they did not pull a 
few buttons off his coat,.at least. Per- 
haps what may seem to be lack of con- 
sideration or even bad manners is 
intended to be simple courtesy — 
noblesse oblige. For example: 

When Mr. Eddy was.to sing in a 
Southern city, Nashville, as I recall it, 
a delegation of a dozen belles waited 


on him, as escort... It was by no means 


a displeasing incident. But it was re- 


.ported in the press that he had to fight 
.his way through a crowd of 200. By 
. the time the story had hummed over 
press wires and gone through a couple 
of bureaus, it was stated that he had 
fled. from a mob of 1,200. And finally, 


in a national news magazine, the report 
said that he had been. engulfed in a 


‘crowd of 2,000, that the lapels had been 


torn. from his. eyening clothes and, 
what’s more, that his .evening clothes 
had been torn to ribbons.several other 
times in the course of the tour. 

Who can be blamed for thinking that 
Mr. Eddy would expect a demonstra- 
tion at least as impressive as a gather- 


ing of the comrades before Lenin’s tomb 
on May Day? I began to think so too. 

Because of this, I talked to Eddy and 
watched him work on three occasions 
in order to bring down to. specific cases 
the general question he had aroused: 
Can an actor be human? 

The first time he was doing makeup 
tests for his role with Jeanette MacDon- 
ald in “Maytime.” With a gray wig and 
the application of a plastic makeup so 
miraculous that it can turn a chorus 
girl into her grandmother, he had been 
transformed into an old man. One. ex- 
pected him to grunt and hobble. 

But he didn’t. He kidded the camera 
man, said “My father could do this bet- 
ter than I can; why don’t you get him 
for the picture?” 


T ven second time 


was in an office at M-G-M. He put one 
foot on the corner of a desk, smoked 4 
pipe and exercised a lucid vocabulary on 
his likes and dislikes. He likes Holly- 
wood, music, the company of congenial 
people, going on parties with people he 
meets around the studio, such as elec- 
tricians, and a number of other things 
which can be classed as normal. He 
dislikes, most of all, being subjected to 
questioning on matters pertaining to 
what is commonly called romance, 

The third time was at a radio broad- 
‘cast, where he mimicked the orchestra 
conductor, applauded silently the per- 
formances of Francia White and others 
on the program and, when the program 
was done, started kidding one of the 
girls ‘about -the flamboyance of a red 
blouse she was wearing: 

It: is not impossible to come to any 
other conclusion than “that Nelson Eddy, 
like most other screen actors, is human 
and,.discounting certain ‘unusual talents, 
an ‘ordinary guy.” ‘Until I actually 
see. two pairs of ears on his ‘head, or 
some like phenomenon, I shall remain 
convinced. Actors can be human. 

Now all he has to do is convince the 
rest of the world, 


They Come and Conquer...By Lyle Rooks 


O THIS war cor- 
respondent on the 


Hollywood front, it looks as if our red, 
white and blue-blooded stars and star- 
lets better be getting themselves a Paul 
Revere ‘to ride and spread the alarm,” 
on account of the foreign invasion is 
sure enough upon us. 

Why, the strangers are already with- 
in our gates. The rarefied air of the 
Vendome is thick with accents. A chap 
practically trips over titles in the Troc. 
Sounds of heel-clicking and hand-kiss- 
ing are heard in the Derbies. The 
American Way (as Mr. Landon re- 
cently put it) is certainly slipping in 
thé movies. It is my duty to report 
that we have met the enemy and we 
are theirs. 

No. wonder the old-timers who can 
trace their pure Yankee strain back at 
least as far as their grandpappies are 
muttering, “What’s going on here!” 
They can hear the shooting of screen 
tests for the greatest assortment of 
foreign invaders ever seen in these 
parts since the screen first gave tongue. 

There have been flurries of conquest, 
to be sure, but nothing like this ever 
happened before. Nobody seems to 
have a very clear idea why it is hap- 
pening now. Maybe the increasingly 
important foreign markets have some- 
thing to do with it. Maybe the powers 
have become convinced that you really 
do want to see new faces. Or maybe 
it is the result of too much foreign 
travel on the part of producers and 
directors who fall easily into the hands 
of temptation. 

One can assume that the conspicuous 
success of Luise Rainer and Francis 
Lederer gave a lot of formerly timid 
celluloid money courage to back other 
horses from distant stables. 


A nrway. here 
they are and more are coming by every 
airliner. Pretty soon the screen isn’t 
going to present the same familiar 
album of old friends. Picture by pic- 
ture, you can expect an infusion of dif- 
ferent faces. It is only fair that you 
have a chance to learn a little some- 
thing about these newcomers in. ad- 
vance. Make a game of it and have 
fun. Get this introduction to them 
now, watch and wait, and a year from 
now check up to see how far they’ve 
gone. 

You might even place smail bets ‘cn 
the chances of one or two that sound 
hot. Be conservative, however. If you 
could actually guess just whom Old Man 
Public Opinion is going to embrace you 
could come to Hollywood tomorrow at 
a salary of a million dollars a year 

M-G-+M. ever in the vanguard of new 
trends, has a brace of hopefuls in the 


readying process. Among them is a 
bona fide peer of the British realm. 
Burke’s Peerage lists him as Charles 
Guy Fulke Greville, Earl of Warwick, 
but the cameramen and prop boys, to 
whom there are no gods, already affec- 
tionateiy call him ‘“‘Dukie.” For a while 
it was proposed that his screen name 
be -Earl Warwick. It seems there is 
a law or something against that and 
so he will make the marquees under 
the name of Michael Brooke. 


What a lad! At first glance he 
seems. to have everything 


nitely!) and young (he was born March 
4, 1911), he has a charming, cultured 
voice and a three-cornered smile accom- 
panied by a mannerism of nose wrin- 
kling which is devastating. 

A graduate of Eton and Sandhurst, 
he served in the regular British army 
for four years as a leftenant and found 
it a boring business. He plays tennis, 
rugby, polo and golf and hunts big 
game. Automatically a member of the 
House of Lords, through his title, he 
has taken a deep interest in politics 
and his opinions of world affairs are 
worth listening to. By birth and breed- 
ing he is the natural familiar of great 


names. On his way out to Hollywood 
he lunched casually with | President 
Roosevelt. 


, 


: T we family seat 


is in. Warwickshire, England, and his 
vast estates include coal mines and a 
brewery or two. ~The family heirlooms 
are said to be worth millions and his 
lordship ‘““Mike” is, among other things, 
a director of the oldest insurance house 
in the world, the Royal Exchange of 
London. But. as for ready cash—well, 
there’s been a world depression, hasn’t 
there? Ask him why, with such a 
background, he is trying to be a movie 
actor and he replies with engaging 
candor: 

“For the money. In time I shall be 
able’ to make the estates, which have 
lost steadily since the war, pay back. 
But in the meantime I need money. 
Five years of this, or 10, if I last. that 
long. I may have. to go back on the 
first boat after Mr. Mayer sees what 
you call the rushes on my first picture. 
Then I shall return to my hereditary 
occupation as Earl of Warwick.” 

Ask him if he has ever had any ex- 
perience at the noble sport of acting 
and he is just. as frank. 

“No, I have not,” he says. ‘“This is my 
hope. I may be wrong, but I’ve a notion 
an actor can be a bit of a nuisance in 
Hollywood. He sometimes thinks he 
knows more than the director. Now it 
seems to me that the thing to do is 
make one’s mind like a rubber sponge 
and do exactly what the director sug- 


it takes. 
Tall (6 feet, 1), handsome (ah, but defi- © 


gests. If he says to stand on one’s 
head in the corner, one does so and 
tries to look as if he liked it.” 


Atso at M-G-M 
is a Russo-Swedish opera star who is 
announced as - the . current. rage. of 
operatic Europe. Her name is Miliza 
Korjus. She was signed to a contract 
sight unseen after executives had heard 
a phonograph record of her singing. 
The lady carries a bit too much weight 
for my money. She may, for that rea- 
son, be a slow starter. Then after 
Hollywood’s magicians ;of massage and 
conjurers of contours work her over 
she may emerge with a neat job of 
streamlining. Then Ill give you odds, 
for her voice is something.. She is one 
of the few sopranos who ever hit the 
A above high C. 

Della Lind, brown-eyed, blond and 
Viennese, was likewise approached with 
a Metro contract after somebody im- 
portant listened to English victrola rec- 
ords of her voice. For Della I’m will- 
ing to put my neck way out, in spite 
of knowing better. She hasn’t been 
cast in an American picture yet, but 
I’ve seen her on the screen. I sat in 
a stuffy little projection room and fell 
hard for a test of her. 

If this one doesn’t make the tricky 
grade to stardom I'll go ask for a job 
from the Literary Digest. She is beau- 
tiful. She has intelligence, personality 
and that throaty, caressing quality in 
her speaking’ voice which seems to be 
the especial property of European ac- 
tresses. Her singing voice is glorious. 

Miss Lind has a little trouble with 
her English, but she handles it much 
better tnan she imagines. When she 
made her first appearance on the Lon- 
don stage she spoke lines and sang 
songs in English without having the 
slightest idea of the meaning of a single 
word. Only a good actress could get 


away with that. 

Besides stage experience in Vienna 
and Berlin, she has had leads in a num- 
ber of European pictures. 


She speaks 


pe Lee em 


Elizabeth Jenns comes from England for “A Star Is Born.” 
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French, Italian, German, Hungar- 
ian and Czechoslovakian.. She is 
being considered for the role of 
Margot. in “The Desert...Song,” 
which Warner. Brothers are. to 
make for a second time: 


Tue Culver: City 
studio may have signed an earl, 
but B. P. Schulberg isn’t far be- 
hind. He signed a baroness re- 
cently. She is the Baroness Gott- 
fried Hohenberg of Austria, by 
marriage, and the daughter of 
Baron and Baroness Bodenhausen 
of Munich. Her stage and screen 
name is Luli Deste and she is defi- 
nitely a glamour girl, Continental 
type. 

Her most recent picture role is in “Thunder 
in the City,” which Edward G. Robinson made 
in England for Atlantic Films. After one more 
English film, Luli Deste will cross the ocean 
for a whack at the American product. 

But unique among tie local showing of titles 
is the one borne by a new lamb in the Warner 
Brothers fold. Alexandre D’Arcy is a Bey, no 
less, and a son of the desert if there ever was 
one. He was born in Cairo in 1908. His father 
is an Egyptian Pasha and his mother a French 
noblewoman. Educated in Egypt and Switzer- 
land, he started his career in motion pictures 
in France nine years ago. He has also had 
stage experience including a little seasoning 
at the Folies Bergere in Paris. 

A thorough cosmopolite, he buys his clothes 
in Rome, where he maintains the best tailors 
are to be found, and he thinks Paris, Cairo, 
Budapest and Hollywood are the most interest- 
ing spots on the globe. He is a good bet for 
the smoothie type of heavy and American 
women are pretty sure to dote on the roman- 
tic suggestion of “The Sheik” about him. You 
saw him for the first time in the new Kay 
Francis picture, “Stolen Holiday.” 


Warner BROTHERS- 
FIRST NATIONAL publicists are making a 
great fuss over their brand new French star, 
Fernand Mertins Gravet (pronounced Grav-vay 
with the accent on the last syllable). He is 
labeled the richest motion picture actor in the 


Chorus Girl.” 


Fernand Gravet (top) acted all over the Continent, and 
now invades Hollywood to appear in “The King and the 
Michael Brooke (lower) is really the Earl 
of Warwick and he crashed filmland’s gates to recoup 
the family fortunes, which is quite understandable. 


world, but that isn’t why they’re making the 
fuss. ‘They say he is sure to be a sensation. 

What with having toured most of Europe 
in stock, and appeared in more than 20 plays 
in Paris besidés an impressive series of pictures 
made for Ufa.in Berlin, French companies and 
3ritish Dominions Pictures, Gravet should be 
a cinch. Coal black hair and eyes that seem 
to change from warm brown to black with his 
mercurial temperament. He looks like a French- 
man and he acts like a Frenchman, but he 
talks like an Englishman. That’s because he 
was educated at St. Paul’s and Oxford. 


After more than 10 offers from Hollywood 
went begging, Gravet. finally succumbed to 
Mervyn LeRoy, who, put him under personal 
contract in Paris last summer. His first picture 
here gets a terrific build-up. It is an original 


by Norman Krasna and Groucho Marx, called, 


“The King and the Chorus Girl.” Joan Blondell 
is the chorus girl and the supporting cast in- 
cludes Edward Everett Horton, Mary .Nash, 
Alan Mowbray, Luis Alberni and Jane Wyman. 
Nice Going, Mr. Gravet! 

Daughter of the former welterweight cham- 
pion of Australia, Mary Maguire has just burst 
upon the Hollywood scene from “down under,” 
Oh, well, there are titles and titles. Mary is 
only 17, and she has three Australian pictures 
to her credit. After dickering with Gaumont- 
British, she was on her way to England. to 
close the deal when she stopped off in Holly- 
wood with a letter of introduction to Johnny 
Farrow, Maureen O’Sullivan’s. husband. 

He thought she was much too pretty to be 


yee : : 


allowed to es- 
cape to our 
British cou-= 
sins. So one 


week after the 
boat brought 
her here she 
was. under 
contract to 
Warners. She 
had a lead in 
her first pic- 
tune; “howe 
Begins,” with 
Tom Brown. 


M-G-M. 


Ons autumn day 
in 1932, an English girl of gentle birth 
sat at luncheon, in the Ivy Club in 
London. Her father’s considerable for- 
tune was depleted and he lay dying. 
Life looked unpromising and Elizabeth 
Jenns says: “A stage career was farthest 
from my thoughts at that moment. As 
for the movies, they were not even a 
remote possibility.” 

But a famous London theatrical pro- 
ducer was lunching there too. It must 
have been fate or something. She be- 
came an actress, later a motion picture 
actress and still later a Hollywood mo- 
tion picture actress. That has just hap- 
pened. Elizabeth Jenns is under. con- 
tract to: Selznick International and ap- 
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Miliza Kerjus (top), European 

opera star, was imported by 

Anton 

(center), another Continental 

veteran, is working in “Michael 

Strogoff.” Della Lind (lower) 
came from Vienna. 


Walbrook 
faces. 


pears as Anita Regis in “A Star 
Is Born,” technicolor production co- 
starring Janet Gaynor and _ Fredric 
March. 

Twentieth: Century-Fox has Simone 
Simon with her soul-shattering pout 
and Sonja Henie, the Norwegian skat- 
ing marvel, with her curly blond hair 
and her dimples. 


Rxo is also point- 
ing with pride-to Anton Walbrook, who 
has been carrying on the 300-year-old 
theatrical tradition of his ancestors 
practically since his birth in Vienna in 
1900. Walbrook is here to do “Michael! 
Strogoff,” which was his outstanding 
European film. The famous Russian 
producer, Joseph N. Ermolieff, who was 


ea eo 


dames! 


ES 


Luli Deste (top) is billed as a glamour girl 
—Continental 
(lower) adds variety to this display of new 
He’s a Bey, born in Cairo, Egypt, in 
1908, and has made pictures in France. 


varicty. Alexandre D’Arcy 


responsible: for both the French and 
German versions of the film, is herve 
also to act as technical-adviser. “‘Strog- 
off” is based on -the novel by Jules 
Verne about a courier of the Czar 

Walbrook has done the Shakespearea 
classics and the modern classics on the 
European stage. He has more than 
250 plays to his credit and eight for- 
eign motion pictures. Now he says: 
“The stage is dying. The circus is dead. 
The only living thing is pictures.” 

Hollywood confuses: him a little, not 
much. “People are all so friendly and 
smiling,’” he explains. “It is the sun- 
shine, I-think. In New York I kill my- 
self, I think.” 


Place your .bets, monsieurs et ma- 
It’s anybody’s money. 
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another one. 


_ guys who has a story behind his 
- reer. 


at that time, a young guy 


_ Was sitting on top of a Piano, 


Innovations’ 


Dramatic 


Even more interesting than the ama- 
teur histrionics being put on during 
“Do You Want to Be an Actor,” the 
snappily titled program that has re- 
placed the Good Will Court, is the 
drama that was enacted when the Court 
sponsors made that frantic effort to 
replace their prize show on a one-week 


- notice. 


_ When the Good Will Court went off 
_it left the coffee company that for sev- 


of that Sunday evening hour on a spot. 

Fortunately, they had heard and liked 
Haven MacQuarrie’s show, which has 
been popular for some time on the West 


i. Coast and was therefore all ready to go. 


So the agency that handles their busi- 
ness got together with the representa- 
tives of the Warner Bros. subsidiary 


Haven MacQuarrie 


which handles MacQuarrie’s business 
for a final discussion of the contract 
here in New York. The meeting started 
at 6:30, just before dinner. Everyone 
hoped to call Hollywood and tell Mac- 


Quarrie to go ahead and sign by 8, at. 


least. MacQuarrie finally signed at 4:30 
the next morning. 

What happened was this: The final 
reading of the contract brought up a 
few points. Like these: MacQuarrie 
wanted all expenses paid if he had to 
set foot out of Hollywood or Los An- 
geles. The answer was no, based on 
the fact that he was virtually unknown 
and is getting (we're guessing now) 
five thousand a week in spite of that. 
MacQuarrie lost that. 

MacQuarrie also wanted’ left in the 
contract the clause that permitted him 
to ad lib whenever he pleased. He lost 
that, too, inasmuch as NBC allows no 
one to ad lib. The sponsors, on the 
other hand, wanted Warners to contrib- : 
ute their big stars and help get other 
big stars for the program. The answer 
to that was no, too. Just about a 
stand-off, we'd say. 

The contract was finally signed in a 
funny way, come to think of it. The 
Warner chap in New York, who had 
been putting through long distance calls : 
all evening to Hollywood, pu_ through 

: He gave a play-by-play . 
description of the agercy man as he 
signed the revised contract. The man 
in Hollywood then did the same thing 


as MacQuarrie signed. And there it 


‘Was, all legal, without the two main 
parties having even seen one anothet. 
* * * 

STORY—Al Jolson is one of those 
Cc - 
r And inasmuch as we're in che 
business, we might as well tell it, 
After all, we are being paid. 

lt goes a long way back—don’t 
leave—back to the. San Francisco 
_earthquake.. The mammy singer was, 
trying to 
o, a city 
rebuilt, He 
singing 
everyone 
when a producer 
The producer was rebuild. 
A musical show. He hired 
The next peak in Jolson’s ca- . 
reer came, we'd say, when he married 


get along in San Francise 
that was being. entirely 


to virtually no One, since 
‘was out rebuilding, 
saw him. 
tng, too. 
him, 


Ruby Keeler. 
* © &* 


| Friday evening program to Hal 
esate hae ogra tO Hal Kemp, 


eral years has been mining the gold out | 


and Bambi will be 


instruments in only two orchestrations 
‘a week—the two dance tunes he will 
play each Wednesday evening when 
Nino Martini is with him. 

Kosty—he doesn’t particularly like to 
be called that—has had a lot of fun 
rigging uy his three outlandish instru- 
ments—and has, incidentally, 
some good effects with them. 

Phil Wall, one of his musicians, plays 
the bedsprings whenever there is a 
rhumba i.. the air. By bedsprings, we 
mean just exactly that. They’re not 
the modern vertical coil springs, but 
the old-fashioned kind that used to be 
fastened to the frame of the bed. Wall 
wears heavy canvas gloves when he 
plays them, and they produce a unique 
zooming sound when plucked that can 
not be reproduced by any other instru- 
ment. 

Bongoes is the name of the peculiar 
instrument played by Allen Small for 
three minutes each program. He only 
works during rhumbas, too, and he has 
to heat his instrument over an alcohol 
lamp before he can get the proper tone 
out of it. Bongoes is a Cuban tom-tom 
—but even that doesn’t explain just why 
it needs a lamp. 

Kostelanetz is pretty proud of his 
band and will point out the bass ocar- 
ine, which weighs 25 pounds and is two 
feet long, to anyone who will stop the 

. minute it takes to look. He will also 
explain that he has only recently come 
across a new way of softening the tone 
of his brass section. Just have the play- 
ers point their instruments at the stands 
instead of up in the air. 

* * * 


IN THE DARK—Few ever see Ted 
Malone as he broadcasts those philo- 
sophic thoughts of his over CBS each 
day, Even the determined souls who 
find their way through the labyrinth 
of the Paramount Building—up the 
elevator, down the hall and up the 
stairway to the Organ Studio—have 
a hard time picking him out. For 
one thing, he speaks very softly into 
the microphone. For another, he has 
only a tiny light illuminating his 
pages. Fred Feibel finds his organ 
keys and stops without the aid of 
any at all, 

Ted says the darkness helps him 
project an intimate mood. If the 
bright lights were on, he would feel — 
as though he were standing around in 


a large crowd. 
* * & 


Recruit 


Mitzi Gould is the gal who has all 
the young men connected with CBS 
agog. They think she’s French, but 
she really isn’t. Just majored in French 
at New York University and was se 
good that she stepped into leading roleg 


Mitzi Gould 


with the French Theater Guild in Man- 
hattan. pare ee - 

Although her best radio work has 
been done as a member of the cast of 
Wilderness Road, the CBS kid program 


. which dramatizes the life of the pio-. 


nters for the children, she still is asked 
occasionally if she mises la belle France. 
It amuses her... 3 
+ + * 

Helen Hayes’ “Bambi” script is 
taking a casually autobiographical é 
turn, all right. The first instance, of 
course, is in having Bambi married to 
a playwright, as Miss Hayes is herself. — 
The next, we understand, will come’ 
when Bambi makes an attempt to go _ 
on the stage. We imagine the motif — 

will be carried all the way through © 
successful, 


Cbs ke td meet 
ete 


Pern 


gotten ~ 


ages, he says sadly. 
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‘Sure-fire system for casting the best 


~~ 


Traveler 


Malcolm LaPrade, who conducts those 
mythical tours of foreign lands each 
Sunday over CBS, isn’t fooling when he 
describes the odd corners of the world. 


Malcolm LaPrade 


No digging in atlases for Malcolm. _He 

goes, in person. : 
He’s never had any very narrow es- 

capes from death in the hands of sav- 


If a person is 
polite about things, they needn’t worry. 
But he could sing his adventures, if 
you wished. He once appeared in grand 
opera. That was in London’s Old Vic 
in 1915. rae 

He returned to America to join the 
air force but was turned down because 
of a faulty heart. So he turned to writ- 
ing. Producers very seldom question 
his judgment in the presentation of his 


program. He’s had two good plays on 


Broadway. 
ne a“ =e } & 

BIG STUFF—Cecil B. De Mille has 
brought to radio a certain proportion 
of the colossal magnificence that has 
always been associated with him in 
the movies. No bathtubs, of course. 
A sounds effects man could do that 
with a pitcher full of water. But he 
‘has managed to use larger casts for 
his CBS Radio Theater broadcasts 
than any other director has ever 
thought practical. 

The usual number of persons asso- 
ciated with a Radio Theater produc- 
tion is 50. De Mille used more than 
70 when he put on “The Life of Louis 
Pasteur,” with Paul Muni and Fritz 
Leiber as stars. 2 

It’s pretty interesting’ to break 
down ‘the_listings of people. Gives 
you an insight on the Theater, as well 
as De Mille himself. So, if you can 
follow, there were: 

Twenty-three speaking parts, 

Two secretaries for Muni, 

Twenty-one in the band. 

Three with De Mille equal four. 

Parents of actresses—two. 

Sound effects—four. 

Stage engineers—two, 

Stage hands—four. 

Script girls—four. 

Electricians—three, 

_ Advisers—three, — a 
_ Adrian, Hollywood designer, and 
secretary—two. 

William Howard and secretary— 
two. , ; 

Extras for crowd effects—five, 

Go ahead. Just see if they don’t 
all add up to the proper total... 
¥ 


Break-In 


_If you’d like to know what a new 
radio actor or actress goes through in 
achieving enough distinction so that the 
casting directors keep him always in 
mind, you need only drop in on one of 
Vida Ravenscroft Sutton’s rehearsals of 
the young dramatic students whom she 


puts in her Magic of Speech show over 


NBC. That’s.on Saturday mornings. 
_Miss Sutton, who has been around 
NBC for eight years now, has been 
dubbed a dictioncritic. It means that 
she swoops like a hawk on any slip of 
the tongue that is not just a pure mis- 
take, like a stutter or something. Death 
on “hond” for “hand” and “londed” for 
“landed.” Cails them out and out affec- 
tations. _ aa dis 
Rehearsals for the Magic of Speech 


_playlets start two hours before the ac- 


tual broadcast and Miss Sutton has a 


By: pS 


. Pretty good,- too, 


actor, they.say. 


-- tinction. 


Bt William L Stuart. 


f the young aspirants in them. First 
ae San read recite, sing and chant 
some tongue-twister as “Indisputably 
this conscientious a1 
practice so assiduously followed has 
been incalculably valuable.” 
see if words scare the youngsters. Then 
she starts them in on quotations that 
include words most commonly mispro-" 
nounced by people who have studied 
pronunciation. The “hond” comes in 
for a beating there. = 


After the setting-up exercises, Miss — 
Sutton and the young people get down — 
to the actual business of rehearsing — 
their play. Two sessions are all that ~ 


are ever needed. No one knows exactly — 
why that many is sufficient, but they 
are. ; 
Oh, yes. We forgot to tell why she 
came to NBC in the first place. When 


the American Academy of Arts and ~ 


Sciences announced its intention to 
award an annual gold medal for excel- 


and indefatigable © 
That’s to 


+. 
9 


2s 


lence in radio diction, she was engaged 


to coach announcers. NBC has gotten 
six of the seven medals handed out 
so far. Pree . eae 
ae aie 

AD. LIB—Fannie Brice is one of 
the few theatrical people who can im- 
merse themselves so completely in 
their broadcast that their perform- 


ance is lost to the studio audience. : 


Virtually everything she does during 
her program is for the listener, not ™ 
the watcher. Can’t hear her sing in 
the studio, for instance, as she doesn’t 


go through a lot of funny business | 


with her hands and eyes to provoke | 
chuckles during the sketches. Much, 
She loosens up in rehearsals though. _ 
All jolliment and whippety-whip. For 
instance, we watched her the other — 
day and about all she did was dance. 
One particularly 
fine step had her skittering sideway 
and looking as though she were about _ 
to fall over. She almost did once, in 
fact. But she recovered quickly, 
giggled owlishly at her production 
man, and explained, “Ad-libbed that 
— * * 2 ae 


-Young Veteran. 


Walter Tetley is radio’s greatest kid 
He’s been featured on — 
a half-dozen or more children’s pro- 
gram’s—and, in addition, to that, he is. 
the junior member of Fred Allen’s — 
Mighty Allen Art Players. Quite a dis- 
If that weren’t enough, he’s. 
the favorite of Helen Hayes, not because 
he runs errands for her when he plays ‘ 
with her, but because he’s a very cap-. 


able actor. ; ; 


Walter’s run-ins with the stars have 
been few, and rather far between. He 
knows, when he goes into a rehearsal, 
that he’s there by himself and that 
there is no mother or father to come to 


Wal ter Tetley 5 


his. defense if he gets into an argument. : 


ages and directs Kate Smith, is now: | 


drawing down an 
a week he hadn’ 
Sort of a New Y 
always announc 
However, in th 
running, it was 
announcing isn’t 
isn’t on the ag 

© Ted went a 


as long as he 
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ic the making of a 
filmplay the story 


comes first. To find it and prepare it 
for the screen, the studios have estah- 
lished a little-understood; highly-organ- 
ized method of procedure that in itself 
is a major business of astonishing pro- 
portions. 

Every important studio has its own 
story department.. In the larger organ- 
izations this department numbers from 
200 to 300 workers whose sole business 
it is to deal in some way with the film 
tale before it reaches the screen. 

First of all, of course, the story must 
be found somewhere. Perhaps. it al- 
ready is in the files of the department’s 
own library, which in itself is a surpris- 
ing sort of place. 

It is a proud boast of major studio 
libraries that in two minutes they can 
produce from their files any great story 
or play written in modern times and 
many that date back hundreds of years. 
By this they mean that they can bring 
forth either the printed work itself or 
a complete synopsis prepared from it 
by department workers, 

Should you be moved to raise a doubt- 
ful eyebrow at this boast, just drop 
in some day at, let us say, Metro-Gold- 
wyn-Mayer’s library, note the rows of 
filing casés crammed to the limit with 
synopses, the shelves filled with books. 


In those filing cases 


are synopses covering the incredibie 
number of more than a half million 
stories. Some 15,000 to 20,000 more are 
added each year. For the story depart- 
ment goes over with fine-tooth comb 
every novel published in this country, 
much of the foreign output, every maga- 
zine down to the dregs of the “pulp” 
field, every published play, innumerable 
newspaper stories. Scouts in all impor- 
tant world capitals keep track of newly 
published material, cover the openings 
of each hopeful play. New books and 
many magazine stories are read in proof 
long before they are actually published. 

These are the principal sources of the 
screen script or scenario—the play, the 
novel, the magazine piece. Of original 
stories written especially for the films, 
the percentage used is relatively. small. 
Where such originals do furnish the 
basis for the photoplay, virtually all 
are created by studio staff writers or 
experienced scenarists. 

To the flood of written material 
which thus pours ‘into the studio, au- 
thors’ agents, the intermediaries of the 
profession, add still greater volume. 
A number of such agents, principally in 
New York and Hollywood, are in con- 
stant contact with all the major stu- 
dios, bringing the film-makers into 
touch with both established and new 
talent. i 


FE IRST to handle the 


incoming material, after it pases through 
the highly developed clerical routine, is 


Chapter 


2 of the Series: Making a Movie 


By J. D. Spiro 


the reader. This individual is one of the 
many unsung heroes of the films. You 
never hear of him, you never-see him 
on the screen, he gets no fancy salary— 
in fact, in some cases barely a living 
wage—yet he performs a_ distinctly 
worthwhile job.. This job is to reduce 
to synopsis form the novel, the maga- 
zine, the original story or the play, for 
its consideration by scenario editors and 
film producers. 

Readers are assigned to their tasks by 
the story editor, usually are given the 
type of material with which they are 
known to do the best work. One reader 
may be in top form with a western 
novel, another with a humorous tale. 
Excepting the story editor and the 
readers, none in the studio ordinarily 
consider what is regarded as possible 
screen fare until after it has been re- 
duced to the abbreviated or condensed 
synopsis. 

This may run only a page in length 
or it may run 25 pages. In some cases 
it becomes more of a treatment than a 
synopsis and extends to 100 pages or 
more. - 

From. the reader the synopsis goes 
back to the story editor. This individual 
is presumed to know the scenario needs 
of the studio in respect to its various 
stars, directors, production schedules 
and the like. He-or, as is often the case, 
she goes over the condensed versions, 
throws aside those obviously of no im- 
mediate value. What survives is then 
usually sent to all producers on the lot, 
that is, to the men each of whom is in 
charge of the making of a certain num- 
ber and character of pictures. If the 
story appears especially. suited to the 
needs of a particular producer, it goes 
to him alone. 


I 1 kee takes place 


another weeding-out which eliminates 
all but a comparative few possibilities, 
for even studios like Metro, Paramount, 
Twentieth Century-Fox, Warner Broth- 
ers, RKO-Radio, the biggest film-mak- 
ers in Hollywood cannot use more than 
30 to 60 stories a year each out of the 
many thousands that come to their at- 
tention. 

The material that survives this test 
finally reaches the inner office of the 
one man on the lot who has final au- 
thority to turn thumbs up or down. He 
is the chief producer, the big boss. 

Such is the well organized process by 
which the average story starts on its 
way to the screen or finds itself shut out. 
There are others, however, that need 
do no knocking at studio gates. These 
are the widely read novels and short 
stories by important authors, the suc- 
cessful Broadway or London plays. For 
such works there is almost . always 
sharp competitive bidding. 


This bidding often runs prices for 
screen material up to dizzy heights. 
While the ordinary story may bring 
anywhere from $500 or less up to $5,000 
or $10,000, the best-selling novel or the 
Broadway hit may earn for its author 
a veritable fortune. In recent days, 
Margaret Mitchell's “Gone with the 
Wind” brought more than $50,000. Fannie 
Hurst’s “Great Laughter’ was bid up 
to $100,000. “Dodsworth” cost the stu- 
dio that bought it $160,000; for the play 
“Tovarich” another studio is said to 
have given $150,000. 

In such purchases the studio pays not 
alone for the quality of the play or 
story. It pays also for the widespread 
advertising and publicity that attach to 
every such piece of work. 


‘Tue original cost 
of the novel or play. to the studio, how- 
ever, is only a beginning. ften the 
expense piled up in adapting it to. the 
screen is even greater. For no book, 
short story or play can be made into a 
moving picture until it has been rewrit- 
ten into a scenario, and this task of 
transforming the one into the other often 


is beset with unforseen and occasionally 
with incredible difficulties. 


In usual practice scenario costs are_ 


figured at about 10 to 15 per cent of the 
total budget of a picture. Frequently 
unexpected problems run this percentage 
much higher. For example, “The Lives 
of a Bengal Lancer (Paramount) was 
for more than three years in prepara- 
tion in the story department, received 
the attentions of some 30 or more screen 
writers before it finally emerged in Suc- 
cessful script. 


To get screen plays out of “Romeo 
and Juliet” and “Mutiny on the Bounty,” 
one writer, an ace among scenarists, 
spent four years—two years on each 
work. He wrote, rewrote, rewrote 
again before his scripts reached the 
highly polished state that at long last 
satisfied the producer, the late Irving 
Thalberg. 


To make adaptations from books, 
plays, other material and to write orig- 
inal stories, each Hollywood studio main- 
tains a group of writers under contract, 
with as many as 100 on the staff at 
Metro and anywhere from 30 to 70 at 
the other larger lots. 

These writers, though they usually 
receive scant attention on the screen 
itself, find solace for their lack of film 
glory in the four-figure checks they get 
each week in their pay envelopes. No 
writer in Hollywood is accounted worth 
much who cannot earn $1,000 a week 
under contract. Some make _ twice, 


others thrice that sum. 


Typical story conference: Left 
to right, Screen Writer John 
Twist, Associate Producers 
Robert Sisk and Cliff Reid, 
Director Edward Killy, Film 
Editor Jack Hively, all of 
RKO-Radio Studios 


1G ane too, Holly 
wood, with all its writing talent, is not 
satisfied to leave the scenario job in the 
hands of its regular staffs, and imports 
especially big names or particularly 
promising new ones. For a “David 
Copperfield” it may bring a. Hugh Wal- 
pole from England, for a “Come and 
Get It,” an Edna Ferber from New York. 


Now where in this scheme, you may 
wonder, is the place for the ambitious 
unknown, the amateur writer, whose 
product is one of the big problems of the 
studio story department? The answer 
is: There is no place. 


Groat, assistant scenario editor at 
Metro; Jeff Lazarus, story editor at 
Paramount; Robert Sparks, at RKO- 


Radio, or any other studio story execu- 
tive, what should the amateur writer 
do to break into pictures, the reply you 
get will boil down to this: let him be- 
come professional. By this they mean 
that until the amateur first gets his 
work published, he is of no interest to 
the films. 


One reason for this is that experience 
has taught the studios that only one 
amateur in 100,000 has a story which 
interests them. To consider 100,000 in 
the hope of finding the one involves ex- 
pense and effort the films cannot assume. 
Another reason is that by considering 
amateur efforts in the past the studios 
have paved the way for suits charging 
plagiarism. Now always on guard, they 
return unopened every unsolicited proffer 
of a story that can be detected in the 
mails. Should one slip past this first 
line of defense, it is first synopsized 
and filed with a complete record for 
possible use in the courts, then returned 
to the sender. 


Why, finally, does a studio select a 
certain tale out of the available hun- 
dreds of thousands? It*may so choose 
because the story-is a best-seller, or be- 
cause the author’s name is widely known, 
or because it fits'a certain star or group 


_of stars, because it has a situation or 


two that looks as if:it can be developed, 
or because it falls into a currently popu- 
lar “cycle” or just because it happens 
to appeal to a producer. 

Why does it reject the others? Be- 
cause, usually, they do none of these 
things, or because the studio already 
owns similar material, or because the 
price is too high, or because production 
would take too large or too costly a cast, 
or because it does not fit in with the 
studio’s policy. 

In the last analysis, the answer to 
most questions about screen stories is 
“Who can tell?” 


If you ask W. E. } 
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‘ Caricature by 
William Auerbach- 
Levy to celebrate the 
publication by Viking 
Press of Woolcott’s “While 

Rome Burns.” 


[¢ happened to 
the Sage of 


Sutton Place again! He’s gone and 
signed a contract. The Towne Crier’s 
bell clangs on the airwaves once more. 
And high time, too. 


‘The man who refuses to endure a 
dull moment has returned with impres- 
sions bright as new pennies, replenished 
anecdotes, the crop of his experiences, 
observations and goings-on since he was 
last heard from by his doting audience. 
The paradox is on again. 


This new CBS series is soul-satisfying 
to the Towne Crier, for his broadcasts 
will emanate from various sections of 
the country, giving him an opportunity 
to investigate folk lore, delve into local 
traditions and myths, unearth more of 
the obscure facts which have made his 
keen, rambling talks so fascinating. 

Between, travels the raconteur dic- 
tates his material in the russet, , pine- 
paneled study of his Manhattan apart- 
ment, overlooking the East River. This 
morning hour of audible meditation is 
Sacred and inviolable. Junior, the Negro 
man-of-all-work (so called because his 
father was once in serviee with Marse 
Woollcott), is sternly instructed to dis- 
miss all would-be intruders. Pip, the 
poodle, named for Mr. Pip of Charles 
Dickens, Alec’s favorite author, curls up 
in an armchair, his nose discreetly be- 
tween his front paws. 

_ Garbed in loose silk pyjamas, peer- 
ing owl-eyed over the brim of a coffee 
cup, Woolleott dictates his broadcasts 
with precise and loving enunciations. 
The words come forth effortlessly. The 
Towne Crier loves to tell stories. He 
loves to dramatize them. And that ex- 
plains his fondness for the microphone. 
He is the most conspicuous survivor of 
the much lamented Art of Conversation. 
_ Perhaps the golden rule applies to this 


. person to whom few rules can be ap- 


_ , plied—Alec Woollcott likes to be enter- 


either Woollcott’s work or hi 


_ With a unique and 


_ tained, and that he does the same unto 


_ others can best be judged by his fan 


mail. 


Se a IS hard to put 
S person- 
ality into a niche. But the secret of 
_his many-colored words—sometimes hu- 
- morous—sometimes tragic—always real- 
istic—is the paradoxical character of 
the Towne Crier himself. He can ver- 
bally etch the shrewdest pictures of 
famous and sophisticated persons; he 
can sketch in soft pastels and charcoals 
the character of some small-town per- 
son in his anecdotes. Noel Coward or 
Grandma Jones—Woollcott seems to be 
able to step into any pair of shoes 
imaginable. ‘ aS 
_. Why? Well, Alec may have climbed 
to fame as a wit and member of the 


exclusive Manhattan intellectual circle, 
1 table person-— 
Bs 3 


: 


by one. 


ality, and an original viewpoint, which 
has classed him among the sophisticates. 
But he was born in a very small and a 


very American town—Phalanx, N. J. 


The indelible impressions of childhood 
have never worn off. He knows the 
America which is far removed from the 
sophisticated circles of Manhattan, the 
America of small general stores, church 
bazars and town hall gatherings. And 
he has never lost touch with it. 
Woollcott has the reputation of pds- 
Sessing a tongue which, when used on 
people or instjtutions that bore him, is 
sharp and formidable and merciless. 
When aroused and tilting his verbal 
lance against some piece of public stu- 
pidity, Woollcott emerges as the pos- 
sessor of biting wit which he does not 
hesitate to use with devastating effect. 
The more famous the person or institu- 
tion, the harder his verbal rapier thrust. 


Bor just ask one 
of his 14 god-children if Uncle Alec isn’t 
a softie. Ask little Mary MacArthur, 
daughter of Helen Hayes and the prank- 
ish playwright, Charlie. He takes her 
riding in one of Manhattan’s few sur- 
viving hansom cabs on her birthday. 
Clop-clopping through Central Park, 
Alec entertains her chivalrously,. as if 


She were grown up, making elaborately 


deferential remarks, Sometimes he 
makes up stories for her. A sign of his 
chameleon-like quality as a story-teller 
is his ability to enchant children. He 
is perfectly capable of entering into a 


.child’s world, when entertaining one of 


his adopted brood. 

Then there is his championship of the 
Seeing Eye foundation in Morristown, 
N. J. His support of the cause which 
trains police dogs to assist the blind 
gave that foundation a real and much 
needed boost in the days when it was 
struggling to become’an efficient. beacon 
light for the helpless... Alec not only 
found words to arouse the public’s inter- 
est, but he dug into.his own pockets. 
Nobody asked him to. He just heard 
about it. 

But anyone trying toenlist his sup- 
port in behalf of a blatant cause which 
did not appeal to his Puckish fancy 
might find him cold, world-weary and 
cynical, and set him down as a very 
difficult proposition indeed. 

Then he will burst forth with un- 
bridled, almost naive, enthusiasm about 
Some unknown book, some obscure 
author, some character he has run across- 
in his travels. In recalling a touching 
experience he can grow more senti- 
mental than a Victorian sampler. He’s 
enough to make you break down and 
cry. In fact, a lot of people have snif- 
fied and reached for their hankies when 
he gets going on a sentimental moment, 
But, if you called him sentimental, the 
blue eyes behind the owlish spectacles 
would crackle with positive loathing. 
And he would say something which 
would make you eat your words, one 


Alexander Woollcott Again Brings to Radio 


His Amazing Variety of Interests 
By Hilda Cole 


Avrrer listening to 
one of these effusions, just when you 
have set him down as a beaming and 
benevolent person, the soul of gentle- 


. hess, you learn that he is an avid fol- 


lower of the more gruesome and grisly 
type of murder mysteries. The walls 
of his studies are lined with the juicy 
tidbits of this type of literature. He 
can and will regale you by the hour 
with graphic illustrations from the an- 
nals of crime. 

His life has been bound up with books, 
books of all kinds. He might snarl at 
a college education but he had one— 
through no particular desire of his own. 
As a mere stripling (in. those days, 
though it seems incredible now, Alec 
was naught but skin and bones) he 
wrote book reviews for Philadelphia 
papers. Hamilton College alumni noted 
his work and decided it would be worth- 
while to offer him a scholarship. They 
were right—he has since done that 
College proud. 

Alec later took further courses at 
Columbia University and now he’s a pro- 
fessor, too, on the side, He is currently 
giving a course of lectures, “Dying 
Impressions of a Newspaper Man,” at 
the New School for Social Research in 
New York. They are completely un- 
conventionai and unpredictable, like 
most of his work. 

Yet, to peruse the schedule of his 
active life, one would wonder where he 
ever found the time to fit in any read- 
ing or scholarly work. Travel is one 
of his hobbies. He is always popping 
off -here or there, to Shanghai, to Lon- 
don, or to remote corners of rural 
America, _ : 

People of all kinds, all walks of life, 
fascinate him, from a famous celebrity 
who also happens to be a pal, to a filling 
station proprietor with a sense of humor 
and a salty philosophy, who is likely 
to become no less a pal. 


H E LOVES to talk, 
talk by the hour. But not the least of 
his paradoxes is that he is also an ex- 
cellent listener, something rare in story- 
tellers. He can sit/by the hour without. 
opening his mouth, except for a word 
of prompting or a chuckle. 

Alec is something of a gourmet, 


_ tery, pathos. 


doting on strange and succulent dishes 
that he has picked up in stray corners 
of the world., But he can also be per- 
fectly happy living abstemiously in his 
shack by the side of a Vermont lake 
in the summer months. E 

The scope of his activities and inter- 
ests is staggering. But to have a lot 
of irons in the fire is completely Wooll- 
cottian. He loves to jump from one 
mood to another, which is probably a 
significant reason why he’s such an exX- 
cellent story-teller. He knows all moods. 

Those who listen to his. professorial 
words at the New School would be con- 
siderably taken aback to-see Woollcott 
in one of his clowning moments with 
one of his best friends, Harpo Marx. 
It would, in fact, be difficult to. tell 
Harpo from Alec. 

He is a great pacifist, one of our most 
effective ranters against war—yet he 
couldn’t grow nearly so heated if he 
hadn’t seen war at first hand. Maybe, 
indeed, he would not have developed 
into the type of story-teller he is today. 
It just happened that Alec was assigned 
to the editorial. staff of Stars and 
Stripes, official publication of the A, 
E. F. For the sake of its homesick 


readers, he waxed both sentimental and 
humorous. 


As AN observer, he 


prozited by that experience, for in those 
dreadful Gays much pretense was aban- 
doned; and there was every quality that 
stirs a writer—tragedy, comedy, mys- 
Also, an enduring friend- 
ship was formed with two other’ writers 
on the Stars and Stripes, George 3. 
Kaufman, playwright, and Harold Ross, 
later to become editor of the ivow 
Yorker. It was,in Harold Ross’ maga- 
zine that Woollcott ran his famous 
column, Shouts and Murmurs. 

Alec is one of the few one-man shows 
left on the airwaves in this day of 
elaborate productions, guest stars, et al, 
His guest stars are usually unschedulea. 
He may, for instance, have dinner with 
Katharine Cornell and decide to bring 
her along to the studio. You never can 
tell. 

That, in fact, is the fascinating ele- 
ment in Woollcott, his stories and his 
program. You never know what’s going 
to happen next. And, if you want te 
take him at his word, neither does he; 


sabe 


NEW YORK. 


O-DEE-HUM! The 
holiday season in 


New York has been just like the fairy 
stories that they used to tell about 
Christmas in the Days Before the De- 
pression. Ermine coats crowded each 
other off the sidewalks on Broadway. 
“Twenty-One” was so popular that you 
had to be a celebrity to get a table. 
Silver foxes and minks have dripped 
around town until I could hardly believe 
my eyes when I looked down at my poor 
old beaver. Fifth Avenue was positively 
lush with lights. The streets have been 
so crowded with taxicabs and beautiful 
shining new cars and trucks loaded with 
expensive presents that a poor footed 
creature hadn’t a chance. And—oh, 
yes—a vice president exterminator that 
we know socially sent champagne to all 
the Park Avenue janitors. 

So it is with a certain feeling of re- 
turn to sanity that I toss into the air 
(they fall to earth nobody knows where; 
thank you, Colonel Stoopnagle) some 
New Year’s resolutions made by some 
of our better known radio women. 


Sanity, I say, because all this business 
of resolutions to get up early and never 
lie to your husband and brush your 
teeth three times a day with eight tooth- 
brushes always seems a little futile to 
me. These girls all made resolutions 
that are fun, easy and sometimes im- 


We Resolve, 
With Pleasure 


Some of Radio’s Fairest 


Present Their 


Fashion Resolutions for the New Year 
By Isabella Taves 


practical. They are mostly about 
clothes—so they appeal to my sense of 
fitness. And I hope to yours. ; 


V EE LAWNHURST, 


songstress and composer on the Colum- 
bia network, has a new idea. She is 
going to wear dark clothes while work- 
ing. For chic? Oh, no, my lambs. 
When Vee gets excited she finds herself 
composing all over her clothes, and a 
phrase or two in the middle of a light 
blue dress runs up cleaner’s bills. 


Kay Thompson, she of the Rhythm 
Singers, has resolved to wear crazy 
hats. For years she has been letting 
people tell her that with her classic 
features she shouldn’t try silly hats; 
that the conservative brimmed models 
were the stuff for her. Kay has de- 
cided that the idea is all nuts. The 
crazier the hat, the more fun you have 
out of life. 

Gracie Allen, the most sensible crazy 
girl I have ever known, has decided to 
abdicate on brushes for the next year. 
She has literally hundreds of brushes— 
brisk ones for her bath, soft-bristléd 
ones for her face, powder brushes, eye- 
brow brushes, all sorts and descriptions. 

She loves ’em — but she says that 
George declares he’ll have to move out 
to make room for the brushes if she 
doesn’t cut down. So Gracie has re- 
solved to buy no more brushes—until 
the next fascinator comes along! Don’t 


open the door to the brush salesman, 
Gracie! 

Kathryn Cravens, Columbia’s flying 
news commentator, firmly resolves to 
keep her daytime clothes free from 
dangling ends—scarfs, flying sashes, 
dripping sleeves. Kathryn spends a 
lot of her time in airplanes and she 
has watched women travelers, and she 
thinks that nothing in the world is as 
dowdy as an overdresed woman with 
flying tails to catch in airplane doors 
or seat belts. 

To make up for this, Kathryn is even 
now indulging in an orgy of lace and 
braided gold slippers and negligees with 
trains—to wear when she is off duty 
around the house. 


Awo Agnes has gone 


and done it, too. I am sorry, because 
I thought that she and her husband 
might work it out. But Agnes Moore- 
head has made her New Year’s resolu- 
tion not to wear green any more. Her 
husband doesn’t like it. There you are, 
girls. 

Frances Langford, my spies from 
Hollywood tell me, has made a gpecial 
New Year’s resolve to give herself more 
dignity in her evening clothes. It is no 
easy matter for Frances to make up 
her New Year’s mind this way, for she 
is pint-size and comes just about up to 
Dick Powell’s elbow when she sings 
with him on the Hollywood Hotel broad- 
cast. 


Frances is going in for long trailing 
pleated “meet me in the garden at mid- 
night” things, or for sparkly sheaths. 
She sent me a couple of pictures to 
prove her point, but I still say she 
looks awful cute. And I guess maybe 
Frances doesn’t like the word “cute.” 


V IRGINIA VERRILL, 


black-haired CBS singer, has made a 
neat New Year's resolution to go Span- 
ish. “What about your favorite blue?” 
I said: “‘That’s not Spanish blue, Vee.” 

She just looked at me and yawned. 
“That doesn’t count. I won't give up 
blue for anybody’s New Year’s.” 

Gogo DeLys, Columbia’s swing girl, 
resolves to stop listening to all the 
things people have been saying about 
“lines like poems” and “the sheer charm 
of unrelieved black.” Gogo likes cute 
things—hats with veils, swing skirts, 
peplums, boleros, hankies with big ini- 
tials or maybe even telephone numbers 
on them—and by golly she’s going to 
have them! More power to you, Gogo! 

Alice Frost, CBS Big Sister, has re- 
cently recovered from a siege of bed- 
side clothes, so her New Year resolve is 
for bigger and better tweeds. She 
wants to get away from anything that 
looks like a negligee. And if you have 
ever been in that spot, you know what 
she means. 


P ATTI CHAPIN, 


who is one of the most sophisticated 
singers on the air, had a iot of trouble 
thinking up a New Year’s resolution. 
She doesn’t usually do it, she says, but 
for me—Well, maybe. 

So she thought and thought and final- 
"ly said: “Functional clothes, I guess. 
Suits that are simple enough for work~ 
ing hours yet expensive-looking enough 
to look well at a tea. Dance dresses I 
can dance in. Sports clothes that I can 
play in. Coats that make me warm. 
Shoes that let me walk. And hats— 
hats that make me look like the glam- 
our girl I’d like to be.” 

And me? Well, I know you’ll be 
asking. I resolve not to let the dog sit 
on my lap when I am wearing that 
lovely black broadcloth coat I bought 
this fall. 

P. S.: The dog is yellow and about 
the size of an elephant. 


Frances Langford resolves to go dignified. 


FRATERNITY PLEDGE 
By W. E. Hill 


Copyright, 1937, by Chicago Tribune-N. ¥. News Syndicate, Ing 


New fraternity brother 
who can’t get used to not# 
being just a pledge. Calls 
everybody “Sir,” andEy7 
hands around ash traysBey/ 
and glasses of water to @ 
older members. 


-being disciplined for his own# 
4 good, singing, “How Now 
Brown Cow?” 


t 
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PA 
Older fraternity brother; 
Very paternal. Gives a lot of 


ga 
: fs \ x | | fatherly advice to new mem- 


Fraternity politician. Greets the new boy / WW a “Gi? bers about this and that “for 
with a vise-like grip and a slap on the back. This pledge is whistling, Uy f, eee ee the good of the fraternity.” 
Leads him into a corner and tells *him the “When I Grow Too Old to% Y / 
advantages of Phi over Tau. New boy has Dream,” and otherwise show-/ff 
been in school only a few days and wants ing disrespect for the fra-j 
to look around. F. P. considers this a grave ternity brothers who have//'! 
mistake and warns against underhand rival been trying to take the rude- 
methods of pledging. Cites case of boy ness out of him. Not a bit in 
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Lwho was rushed into joining awe of them and they feel 
Tau last year because he was “something drastic should be 
too polite to say “No” after done about this attitude. 


being showered with choc- 
olate bars. He lived to 
regret it bitterly, 
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y psilb & Uh 
These two are having a heart-to-heart’ 
talk on whether to pledge a.certain new 
boy. The big item in his favor seems to 
be that this prospect has a car and lives sau 
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New brother. Initiated last week-end. Won’t let we 
other pledges forget it, either. When one of these 
crosses his path he will ask where he thinks he’s 


going. “To lunch? Not much. You're going to a block or two away from the boy in thepaya 
classroom and write me a two hundred word 


light suit. And, of course, he would get 
theme on ‘What Happens to the Squeak in a Pair- 


. ee a ride to and from school every day i 
of Shoes When the Shoes Are Not in Use, 2 they pledge this new boy. j 


Reviews 


‘One in a Million’ 


Romance, riotous comedy and Sonja 
Henie. Recommended. Twentieth 
Century-Fox. : 


Sonja .Henie, blond and winsome 
Olympic skating champion, comes into 
pictures in a sure-fire vehicle but with 
the toughest competition a new star can 
face—a supporting cast of broad come- 
dians. Behind her are the Ritz Brothers, 

Adolphe Menjou, Ned Sparks, Arline 
Judge, Borrah Minevitch and his har- 
monica gang. 

Amazingly she holds up her part with 
the best of them. On the ice, of course, 

_ she is superb. There is a thrill in watch- 
ing anybody do something better than 
anybody else in the world can do it. But 
she is still competent off the ice. 


The picture is the sort of musical in 
which Twentieth Century-Fox special- 
izes, of the type of “Sing, Baby, Sing” 
and “Pigskin Parade.” It is fast, furi- 
ous and noisy. It beats down resistance. 
Menjou rarely speaks in less than a 
roar. The Ritz Brothers are as subtle 
as a kick in the teeth and a lot funnier. 
When Minevitch plays the harmonica, it 
is like an organ with all stops out. It 
is no picture to watch with a hangover, 
but it’s hilarious fun for anybody in 
good health. 


There is a simple but adequate story. 

Miss Henie is the daughter of a former 
skating champion who had lost his 
Olympic medals through charges of pro- 
fessionalism. She has been trained from 
childhood to regain the family honor. 
Menjou, band leader and promoter, en- 
dangers her Olympic career by getting 
her to appear with his troupe. She is 
saved by a newspaperman who has fallen 
in love with her. 

After winning in the Olympics, she 
turns professional and the picture closes 
with an extravagant number in which 
she skates against the background of 
a huge chorus of boys and girls on 


skates—proving that a Hollywood danc- - 


ing girl has to be able to learn to do 
anything. — : z 

To my mind the Ritz Brothers are 
funnier than they have been before. In 
one hilarious number, “I’m Laughton, 
I’m Karloff, I'm Lory,” they take to the 
ice on roller skates and rib the ‘horror 
men of the screen. In another two of 


them get into an old cow hide and 


there is a burlesque bullfight. 
Menjou, Sparks and Miss Judge are, 
as always, highly competent, and Leah 


Ray, radio singer new to the screen, is 


both nice to look at and nice to listen to. 


In the romantic lead, Don Ameche_ 


makes the best impression he has made 
to date. This has been true with each 


_ ‘of his pictures. Of all the young men 


Twentieth Century-Fox has brought 
forth hopefully in the past year, he and 
Tyrone Power are the most likely to be- 
come lasting and important screen per- 
sonalities. . 

‘Jean Hersholt, as Miss Henie’s father, 
gives a fine, sensitive performance, the 
only kind he seems to know how to give. 


‘The Plough and the Stars’ 


Drama of the men who fought and 
the women who wept in the Irish re- 
bellion of 1916. Recommended. RKO- 
Radio. 


Using the same production group 
which turned out “The Informer,” RKO- 
Radio brings to the screen another of 
the great Irish plays in “The Plough 
and the Stars.” There is the same pro- 
Gucer, Cliff Reid (this time with Robert 
Sisk); the same writer, Dudley Nichols; 
the same director, John Ford. 

The result is a sincere picture which 
though less powerful at least approaches 


the quality of “The Informer.” 


The story is of the brief but bloody 
Dublin uprising of 1916, of the men who 


2 ts {fought and the women who wept. The 


yp cture goes into the postoffice where 


ine rebels were besieged, into the home 
‘of Mrs. Grogan, whose consumptive 


¢ dld is dying, onto the rooftops with 


- ¢yipers and into the bars where the 


4 +> Trish who do not fight are talking and 
> €xinking. There is the action of battle 


re 


i. 


a pere. 


- Barbara Stanwyck and Preston Fos- 


¢ the wife. 
also appeared in 


“The Informer,” gives | 


the best performance I have seen him do. 
In the supporting cast are five mem- 
bers of the Abbey Theater company, 
notably Eileen Crowe, who played Miss 
Stanwyck’s role on the stage, and Barry 
Fitzgerald as a booze-fighting patriot. 
-Fitzgerald and J. M. Kerrigan, a former 
Abbey player, contribute some excel- 
lent comedy scenes to the picture, which 
has a light vein along with its somber 
theme. Other notable performances are 
given by Denis O’Dea, F. J. McCormick 
and Arthur Shields, all of the Abbey 
et Una O’Connor and Moroni 
sen. 


“ Bonita Granville, as the sick child, 
continues to be one of the screen’s finest 
child actresses. Erin O'’Brien-Moore 
turns in a nice bit as a tavern girl. 


The whole picture is an honest piece 
ef work and, withal, excellent enter- 
tainment. 


‘Stowaway’ 


Shirley Temple in China. Recom— 
mended. Twentieth Century-Fox. 


In one of the best pictures she has 
made since “Little Miss Marker,” Shir- 
ley Temple talks Chinese, sings a bit, 
looks what is commonly called “cute” 
and holds together a passing fair story 
with an excellent supporting cast. 


Basically “Stowaway” is the tried and 
true vehicle for a child star, the story 
of a little girl who brings together two 
people who are in love and don’t know 
it. But it is better put together than 
usual, and better cast. 


Robert Young who, I*shall continue to 
point out, is one.of the most ingratiat- 
ing and neglected young men on the 
screen, and Alice Faye play the roman- 
tic leads. Young is consistently inter- 
root Miss Faye is enticingly decora- 
ive. 

Arthur Treacher does his usual funny 
job as Young’s gentleman’s gentleman, 
and Eugene Pallette has two or three 
broad comedy scenes as a conventional 
drunk. Others important in the cast 


are Helen Westley, Allan Lane and J.. 


Edward Bromberg. Astrid Allwyn is 
also present, much too briefly. : 
“Stowaway” should take the curse off 
the last two or three Temple pictures, 
which were poorly received by reviewers 
and apparently found very moderate 
favor elsewhere. It has some bright 
dialog, fairly catchy tunes and situa- 
tions which are acceptably convincing. 


Kay Francis and Ian Keith in “Stolen Holiday.” 


‘Stolen Holiday’ 


Kay Francis in a fashion show com- 
bined with a story of financial intrigue 
and fraud. Recommended. Warner 
Bros. 


< 


Very timely, in view of the fact that 
Kay Francis has again been selected 
Hollywood’s best dressed woman by a 
fashion group, is “Stolen Holiday,” 
which presents her first as a model and 
then as designer and modiste. Or per- 
haps the selection was timely; one never 
knows just how these things happen. 

‘But, at any rate, the picture gives her 


i 


. 
a 
4 
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opportunity to wear 17 costumes and 
her mannequins wear a lot more. 

In addition to tne fashion show there 
is a well made story obviously built 
around the Stavisky scandal in Paris, 
with Claude Rains giving an exceedingly 
deft performance as the financial jug- 
gler. Miss Francis and Rains, whose 
fortunes rise together in the picture, are 
an interesting pair together. Both of 
them know all the tricks and they build 
up seemingly fine performances out of 
sheer craftsmanship. 

Ian Hunter. adds a sincere and com- 
petent job as the British diplomatist who 
falls in love with the famous fashion 


‘admitted to the bar, 


“inal by Gene Fowler, 
treatment than it gets, for it las ele- | 


Preston Foster in “The Plough and | 
the Stars.” 


designer, and Alison Skipworth appears ’ 
as an antique actress who is the girl’s 
companion. 

Like most of Miss Francis’ vehicles, 
“Stolen Holiday” is entertainment for’ 
fairly mature audiences. And it is an 
astute piece of showmanship, combine . 
ing a fashion display with material. 
which forms essentially. a man’s story, 


‘Career Woman’ 


“Career Woman” (Twentieth Century- | 
Fox) is the story of a girl lawyer, just | 
who scorns the) 
trickery and subterfuge often common 
to criminal practice. The story, an orig- 
deserves better | 


ments of sturdy drama. 

The picture is saved by Michael Wha- 
len’s performance as a tricky lawyer, 
the best performance he has given in 
his short screen career; by Isobel Jewell, 


“playing the dramatic role of the poor 


girl around whom the plot revolves; by 
Gene Lockhart, who has the only legiti- 
mate comedy in the picture. 

Claire Trevor is adequate in the lead, | 
as the woman lawyer. 


Recent pictures which have been re 


-wiewed and recommended in Screen & 


Radio Weekly are as follows: “Dods- 
worth” (Goldwyn-United Artists); “Lh 
beled Lady” (M-G-M); “Three Men on 
a Horse” (Warner Brothers); “Come and 
Get it” (Goldwyn-United Artists) ; “A 
Woman Rebels” (RKO-Radio); “Tarzan 
Escapes” (M-G-M); “The Garden of Al- 
lah” (Selznick); “Winterset” (RKO-Ra- 
dio); “Love on the Run” (M-G-M); 
“Born to Dance” (M-G-M); “Lioyds of 
London” (Twentieth Century-Fox); “The 
Plainsman” (Paramount); “Golddiggers 
of 1937” (Warner Bros.); “Great Guy” 
(Grand National); “Beloved Enemy” 
(Golwyn-United Artists); “After the 
Thin Man’ (M-G-M); “Camille” (M-G-M); 
“That Girl from Paris” (RKO-Radio). 


De 
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Radio and the movies are shaking hands these days, as pictures on this page show. Above is Jack Benny 
= in Hollywood surrounded by his writers: Everard Meade (left), Ed Beloin and Bill Morrow. 


_.. fuah G eorge Burns, of course 
casting, they 
other happy it 


them 
ch 
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